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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



* Truth is one : sages call It by various ) names’ 
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1. May she (Night) be gracious to us 
today. With her arrival we now repair to our 
homes, as birds return to their nest upon 
the tree. 

Rg-Veda 10.127.4 

2. Men have gone to their villages and 
all beasts and birds, including the swift 
hawk, have gone to rest. 

Rg-Veda 10.127.5 

3. O Night ( ilrmya ), ward olf the she- 
wolf and the he-wolf and the thief. Help 

us to cross over [ to the world of light. ] 

Rg-Veda 10.127. 6 

4. O Night, O daughter of the sky, I 
have offered thee this hymn, as a cow 
[gives milk]. Accept it as a song of 
praise to the victor. 

Rg-Veda 10.127.8 



The Ratn-suktam, Hymn to Night, is concluded here. Man seeks light but 
cannot dwell m it for long. He dreads darkness but he cannnot live without the night 
which gives him rest Night gives rest to all beings. When he sleeps he goes away 
from the known world. So he prays to the Night-goddess for protection. This hymn 
is believed to ward off bad dreams. Night here may also be a symbal of Maya. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



What India is now undergoing is not 
just a socio-economic transformation but a 
rejuvenation of her ancient culture. This 
is the theme of this month’s editorial. 

Selfishness is the root-cause of all evil 
and suffering, and through Self-realization 
man can free himself from them. How this 
truth is embodied in the message of Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda is 
shown by Swami Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, 
Vice-President, Ramakrishna Math and 
Ramakrishna Mission, in the article the 
message of ramakrishna- vivekananda : 

THE PANACEA FOR THE ILLS OF TODAY. 

In placing of mantra Swami Shraddh- 
anandaji Maharaj, head of the Vedanta 
Centre of Sacramento, U.S.A., shows how 
the principle of nyasa, widely used in 
rituals, can be converted into a highly 
versatile spiritual technique. Spiritual 
aspirants will find the article illuminating. 

Sri Sarada Devi, the spiritual consort of 
Sri Ramakrishna, was the summation of all 
the earlier ideals of women and the highest 
manifestation of Divine Sakti. This credal 
concept of the Ramakrishna Movement is 
forcefully brought out by Swami Hiran- 
mayanandaji. Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission, New Delhi, in the holy mother 
ideal, originally delivered as an extempore 
talk. 

Swami Nityabodhanandaji, head of the 
Centre Vedantique, Geneva, has been doing 
pioneering work in interpreting Vedanta in 
Europe through his speeches, articles and 
books, both in English and French. His 
present article true creativity: creating 
oneself is a brief report on an inter-faith 
dialogue in Paris. In his own paper, 
originally presented in French, the author 
examines the phenomenon of creativity 
from the standpoint of Vedanta. After 
pointing out that artistic joy and freedom 
are an expression of the bliss and purity 



of the Atman, the author shows that human 
creativity itself is an expression of Divine 
Creativity in the soul at the three dimensions 
of Sat, Cit and Ananda. The article is 
rounded off with a brilliant insight into the 
concept of Time. 

In SETTING THE STAGE FOR THE GITA 

Swami Sridharanandaji, head of the Rama- 
krishna Mission Sevashrama, Lucknow, 
offers a modern, pragmatic interpretation of 
the first chapter of the Gita without violating 
the canons of traditional exegesis. The 
article, based on his very popular Sunday 
discourses on the Gita, provides a deep 
insight into the psychological situation that 
called forth the divine message. 

pallimangal: an experiment in rural 
reconstruction by Swami Smarananandaji 
explains the motivating philosophy behind 
the Ramakrishna Mission’s rural develop- 
ment projects and provides a brief resume 
of the work done in three villages in 
Bengal. The author is Secretary, Rama- 
krishna Mission Saradapitha, Belur. 

BHAGAVAN BUDDHA MEETS LORD CHRIST 

in a moment of truth is a poem on the 
complementary nature of world religions. 
Its talented author Dr. Gaurie Nag, who 
got her Ph. D. in English literature from 
the University of London, was working as 
a painter in London when her genius was 
nipped in the bud by the hand of death. 
The poem was sent to us by her former 
teacher Dr. (Miss) Vinita Wanchoo. 

With the second instalment of what 

EVER HAPPENED TO MARY HALE ? Swami 

Vidyatmananda of the Centre Vedantique 
Ramakrishna, Gretz, France, concludes his 
poignant, well-researched biographical 
account of Mary Hale who figured so 
prominently in the early years of Swami 
Vivekananda’s life in America. 

Swami Sarveshananda of the Vivek- 
ananda Monastery, Ganges, Michigan, has 
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drawn a scintillating profile of one of Lord Mahavira attained Nirvana and also 
America’s great savants in thoreau: the introduces you to the religious traditions 
first sannyasin of America. of Jainism. Its author, Swami Brahmesh- 

ananda, is a highly qualified doctor at the 

pilgrimage to pavapuri narrates the Ramakrishna Mission General Hospital, 
experiences of a monk at the place where Varanasi 

INDIA : CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 

(EDITORIAL) 

A.D 2,000 is only a decade and a half went through phases of decay but, after 
away. Though future is always an every such interval, its vitality reasserted 
unknown factor, at no other time in history itself. What we are now witnessing is the 
had future appeared so unknowable and beginning of a new renaissance, 
unpredictable as it does now. Every Poverty and squalor are present all 

nation has to face this unknown future, but over India, and some people who visit this 
all of them do not do it in the same way. country see nothing but these. But the 
For most Western nations the future holds historical reasons behind this situation are 
little promise beyond the prolongation of quite different from those behind poverty 
the material comforts they already enjoy, as it exists in other developing countries 
and many are haunted by the fear of or as it existed in the developed countries 
nuclear annihilation. By contrast, India during the Middle Ages. Destitution and 
looks to the future with eager expectation backwardness, that have become a prominent 
and firm faith. feature of present-day Indian society, 

India’s attitude towards the future represent only a brief interlude in the 
differs from almost all the other nations in history of India. Until the seventeenth 
one very fundamental respect. It is an century India was one of the wealthiest 
attitude of rejuvenation. The future for nations in the world, and the collective 
India is important not so much for the consciousness of the nation carries the 
material prosperity that it hopes to achieve indelible impress of the splendour of the 
as for the prospect of effecting a complete past epochs. The efforts now being made 
rejuvenation. India represents one of the to attain economic prosperity should be 
oldest surviving civilizations of the world, regarded as an attempt to recover or 
This culture underwent a certain degree of restore the prosperity it has lost, rather 
decline from the tenth century A.D. to the than as an attempt to acquire something 
middle of the nineteenth century. The new which it never had. It is this spirit of 
present struggle is to recapture the lost self-renewal that distinguishes the Indian 
glory by revitalizing the cultural elan of approach to the future from the approaches 
the country. History has proved the of the other nations, 

indestructibility of Indian culture. No This was one of the important 

external force has so far succeeded in ‘discoveries’ that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
annihilating it. Indian culture, no doubt, made in his famous book The Discovery of 
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India written at the Ahamedabad prison in 
1944. Nearly half a century before that 
Swami Vivekananda had made an identical 
discovery, and Nehru was undoubtedly 
influenced by Swamiji’s basic concept. In 
his lectures ‘From Colombo to Almora’, 
in the letters he wrote to his disciples and 
monastic brethren, and in the interviews 
he gave to newspaper reporters Swamiji 
pointed out that the chief task was to 
rejuvenate India. Almost echoing the words 
of Swamiji, Pandit Nehru wrote: 



I was not interested in making some political 
arrangement which would enable our people to 
carry on more or less as before, only a little 
better. I felt they had vast stores of suppressed 
energy and ability and I wanted to release these 
and make them feel young and vital again... Behind 
the past quarter of a century’s struggle for India’s 
independence and all our conflicts with British 
authority, lay in my mind, and that of many 
others, the desire to revitalize India. We felt 
that... we would re-charge the battery of India’s 
spirit and waken her from her long slumber.l 



That this process of self-renewal is not 
something new but is an inherent charac- 
teristic of the dynamics of Indian culture is 
shown by the famous declaration of the 
Gita that God incarnates Himself again 
and again to establish Dharma at critical 
periods in history. 

It may be asked whether this self- 
rejuvenation process is a unique feature of 
Indian culture. Does it not operate in 
other cultures ? Before attempting to 
answer this question it is necessary to 
understand what the term ‘culture’ really 
means. Anthropologists have defined it 
in two broadly different ways. The first is 
a ‘universalistic’ definition equating culture 
with the total social heredity of mankind ; 
it is represented by the classic definition 
offered by the British anthropologist E.B. 



1* Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India 
(Calcutta: The Signet Press, 1946) p. 50 



Tylor: ‘Culture or Civilization, taken in 

its wide ethnographic sense, is that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, 
belief, art, morals, custom, and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as 
a member of society.’ The other classifica- 
tion offers a ‘pluralistic’ or relativistic 
conception of culture, confining culture to 
a single group or people. According to 
this view, as stated by the American 
anthropologist Clyde Kluckhohn, ‘Culture 
is an historically derived system of... designs 
for living, which tends to be shared by... 
members of a group.’ 2 If we adopt the 
second definition, we will find that four 
major cultures have served as the main 
springs of humanity’s creative power. These 
are the Hellenic, the Hebraic, the Indian 
and the Chinese. All surviving cultures of 
the world (except those of Africa) have 
been derived from these four cultures. The 
culture of Middle-East countries is almost 
wholly Hebraic with an admixture of much 
earlier extinct cultures like those of the 
Sumerians and the Assyrians. Western 

culture is a product of the interaction 
between Hellenic and Hebraic cultures. 

It is clear that nationhood and culture 
are not always synonymous. Every nation 
does not have its own independent culture. 
All the countries in Europe and America 
share the common Western culture. 



2 - In this context it may be useful to know 
what ‘civilization’ means. This term is used more 
in the study of history than in anthropology and 
sociology. ‘Civilization’ refers to the total 
achievements of a group of people over a period 
of time. Some historians like Arnold Toynbee 
associate this term only with city-culture, and all 
those peoples who did not develop cities are 
considered by them to have failed to develop 
civilization. This is an unwarranted assumption, 
as it would exclude Vedic Aryans (who led a 
pastoral life) from the pale of civilization. Any 
significant culture which endured for a consider- 
able period in history should be regarded as a 
civilization. 
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Similarly Hebraic culture is shared by most 
nations of the Middle East. India and 
China are unique in that they are the 
homes of two of the major cultures of the 
world. 

According to Pandit Nehru, the peoples 
who show the maximum degree of the 
vitalizing power of history are four : 
Americans, Russians, Chinese and Indians. 
He believed that these peoples would 
provide the four major civilizations of the 
future. 3 Among these four nations, America 
is too young to speak of rejuvenation. 
Russia does not boast a great past worth 
rejuvenating. China has a most ancient 
and glorious heritage, but this has been 
repudiated by that country’s modern leaders 
who have fallen for a wholly alien ideology. 
That leaves India as the only country which 
has to effect an all-round renewal of its 
ancient culture on a massive scale. The 
main problem facing India today is the 
coupling of this rejuvenation process to 
the equally important process of social 
change and economic advancement. 

It is not implied here that the process 
of renewal is going on only in India. Some 
kind of cultural revitalization is going on 
in many other countries, but it is either 
partial or assumes the form of religious 
revivalism. In the West the process of 
renewal is being sustained mainly by the 
Catholic Church. The appearance of 

religious fundamentalism in some of 

Middle East countries and their allies 
should be regarded more as regression than 
as rejuvenation. Other than Nepal and 
Sri Lanka, India is practically the only 
home of Indian culture and therefore the 
responsibility for rejuvenating this culture 
rests chiefly upon Indians. Indian culture 
is the common heritage not only of all 

3* The Discovery of India, p. 49. In later 
years he expressed this idea in some of his 
speeches. 



Hindus but also of all those who live in 
this country and of those who accept its 
system of values. 

Theories of social change 

The idea of rejuvenation of culture is 
not accepted by all social thinkers. There 
are four or five major theories regarding 
the nature of human culture and the 
course of history. The German- born 
American anthropologist Franz Boas 
(1858-1942) held that every culture was 
distinct and unique in time and space with 
its own set of values and should be studied 
separately. This theory of ‘cultural 
uniqueness’ is widely accepted by many 
sociologists. 

Fritz Graebner (1877-1934) and William 
Schmidt (1868-1954) and some other 
German anthropologists developed the 
theory of ‘cultural diffusion’. In their view 
all cultures have developed out of the 
intermingling of bits of cultural traits that 
originated at certain limited places and 
times which they called ‘cultural spheres’ 
( Kulturkreise ). English anthropologists 
George Smith (1840-76) and W.J. Perry 
(1868-1949) believed Egypt to be the 
primordial centre from where the elements 
of culture diffused to other parts of the 
world. In some of his writings and 
speeches Swami Vivekananda seems to 
have believed in this theory of diffusion. 
But he held that India was the primordial 
fountainhead of spirituality and the 
fundamental truths of religion spread from 
here to the Middle East, Greece and Egypt. 

Then there is the theory of ‘retrograde 
evolution’ which holds that the story of 
man is the story of his progressive degrada- 
tion. Jean- Jacques Rousseau (1712-78) 
believed that man in the ‘state of nature’ 
had been ‘free, healthy, honest and happy 5 
but had been corrupted and enslaved by 
the growth of social institutions, The 
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Judeo-Christian tradition holds that the 
first man Adam fell from the original state 
of purity and peace, and since then sin 
and evil have been on the increase. Some 
religions of this tradition believe that this 
state of affairs will continue until the 
return of the Messiah or the dawn of the 
doomsday. Indian mythology also pro- 
pounds the theory of four yugas the first 
( satya yuga ) of which being the highest 
and the other three yugas representing 
successive stages of degradation. 

According to the fourth theory of 
‘unilinear evolution’, mankind had a 
common origin and has been evolving from 
the primitive to more and more advanced 
forms of living and thinking. History is 
the record of man’s progress. The French 
philosopher August Comte (1798-1857), 
the British anthropologist E.B. Tylor (1832- 
1917), the British philosopher Herbert 
Spencer (1820-1903) and others have 
distinguished several stages in the onward 
march of man. 

However, Hegel (1770-1831) showed 
that human progress was not smooth and 
continuous. Conflicts and antagonisms 
were inherent in life, and progress was 
achieved by reconciling the polar forces. 
Everything man created would get objectified 
and alienated from his self and would 
oppose him. When a particular type of 
social life was created, it would become 
inadequate and an obstacle to further 
progress. It (the ‘thesis’) would then be 
opposed by another society (the ‘anti-thesis’) 
and out of this conflict would emerge a 
higher society (the ‘synthesis’). Thus each 
phase of the historical process could be 
said to contain the seeds of its own 
destruction and to ‘negate’ itself. This 
‘dialectical’ progression of history, Hegel 
believed, was a process of God’s self- 
realization. Karl Marx (1818-83) accepted 
this theory of Hegel but replaced the 
notions of God and spirit with those of 



nature and matter. An important point to 
be noted in this view is that destruction of 
an earlier form of social life is necessary to 
create a new form. 

Lastly, we come to the theory of 
‘cyclical history’ which conceives history 
on the pattern of human life, as passing 
through the stages of birth, youth, maturity, 
senescence, death. This theory was first 
developed by the German philosopher 
Oswald Spengler (1880-1936) who believed 
that Western civilization had already 
reached the stage of senescence. He held 
that, as in the case of individual life, 
rejuvenation of a culture was impossible. 
On the other hand, the British historian 
Arnold Toynbee has developed a more 
complex cyclic theory which conceives 
civilization (he recognizes 21 surviving 
ones) as undergoing rejuvenation through 
continual processes of challenge and 
response, and also through encounter with 
other civilizations. The Russian-born 
Harvard sociologist Pitirim Sorokin 
propounded another type of cyclic theory. 
According to him civilizations do not 
decay ; ‘instead, after their emergence 
they continue for an indefinite period, 
shifting from one dominant cultural system 
to another, from the ideational to the 
idealistic or the sensate and then in turn 
to a different ideational, sensate or idealistic 
type.’ 4 This theory speaks, not of rejuven- 
ation, but of ‘reconstruction’ which means 
making a culture shift its centre from 
sensate or material values to spiritual values. 

What cultural rejuvenation means 

Culture is an extremely complex 
phenomenon, and all the above mentioned 
theories may be partially true inasmuch 
as they explain some aspects of it. It may 

4 * Pitirim Sorokin, Reconstruction of Human- 
ity (Bombay : Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1958) p. 96 
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be useful to take into consideration all of 
them in understanding the stupendous 
process of revitalizing India. The Hegelian- 
Marxian theory may be useful in understand- 
ing the economic forces operating in the 
country but its premise that destruction of 
older culture is necessary for the construc- 
tion of a new culture should be rejected. 
Toynbee’s theory of rejuvenation through 
the mutual encounter of cultures seems to 
be true. Contact with Western cultures 
provided the fillip for the socio-political 
awakening that swept through Asia and 
Africa at the beginning of this century. 
Similarly, the diffusion of Indian culture is 
taking place in the West and has already 
given rise to a spiritual awakening there. 
However, Spengler believed that, like an 
old man, an old culture too cannot be 
rejuvenated. Is this Spenglerian thesis 
true ? 

Here comes the practical significance 
of the experience of the sages of Vedic 
India. They discovered that the real self 
known as the Atman is immutable and 
immortal and, as the outer body gets old 
and dies, the Atman assumes a new body, 
just as a person discards old clothes and 
puts on new ones . 5 This is true also of the 
society and the nation as a whole. The 
soul of the nation remains the same but its 
outer form goes on changing. This idea is 
embodied in the concepts of sruti and 
smrti : the eternal revealed truths {sruti) 
remain unchanged, whereas their practical 
application through laws and customs 
(smrti) goes on changing from age to age. 

Why does the society change ? Because 
the means of production change. Mankind 
has been continually evolving newer 
methods of producing more food, clothing 
and luxury goods, new modes of travel 
and communication and, of course, new 
techniques of killing fellow-humans. As a 

5. Cf the famous verse in the Gita 2.22 



result, human relationships, attitudes and 
social institutions have been constantly 
undergoing change all through history. 
This explanation we owe to Karl Marx, 
and it is difficult to deny its validity. 

The eminent scholar D. D. Kosambi 
has, while applying this Marxian concept 
to Indian history, noted the unique feature 
of Indian culture as its continuity . 6 What 
is the secret of this continuity ? Kosambi 
is unable to explain it in terms of Marxist 
dialectics. Pandit Nehru asks himself this 
question in his attempt to ‘discover’ the 
real India: 

Being an Indian I am myself influenced by this 
reality or myth about India, and I feel that 
anything that had the power to mould hundreds 
of generations, without a break, must have 
drawn its enduring vitality from some deep well 
of strength, and have had the capacity to renew 
that vitality from age to age. Was there some 
such well of strength ? And if so, did it dry 
up, or did it have hidden springs to replenish 
it ? What of today ? Are there any springs 
still functioning from which we can refresh and 
strengthen ourselves ?7 

Half a century earlier, Swami Vivek- 
ananda had answered these questions. In 
his lecture delivered at Ramnad in south 
India, Swamiji pointed out: 

Each nation has its own peculirity and individu- 
ality with which it is bom... and here in this 
blessed land, the foundation, .the backbone, the 
life-centre is religion and religion alone... This is 
the very reason, the raison d’etre, that this nation 
has lived on, in spite of hundreds of years of 
persecution, in spite of nearly a thousand years of 
foreign rule and foreign oppression. This 
nation still lives ; the raison d'etre is it still holds 
to God, to the treasure-house of religion and 

spirituality. 8 

— ■ 

6. D.D. Kosambi, The Culture and Civiliza- 
tion of Ancient India in Historical Outline 
(New Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1971) p. 9 

7* Discovery of India, p. 48 

8- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek - 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1973) 

Vql. 3, p. 148 
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By ‘religion 4 Swamiji meant not rituals 
or myths or institutions, but spirituality — 
the mystical experiences of sages and the 
laws of the spiritual world discovered by 
them. In every age great sages in India 
gave their all to the pursuit of the ultimate 
Truth. Through their efforts and the 
aspiration of millions of people great 
spiritual power has accumulated in this 
nation. This is the secret of the undying 
vitality of the race and the unbroken 
continuity of its culture. 

Spirituality is the soul of the Indian 
nation. When the channels for the expres- 
sion of this soul get blocked owing to the 
changes in the modes of production, social 
attitudes and institutions, the society decays. 
This happened several times in the history 
of India, the British occupation representing 
the lowest level of decline that the country 
ever reached. By rejuvenation of India is 
meant changing the social conditions, 
attitudes of the people, and the laws and 
mode of administration of the land in such 
a way that the soul of the nation may 
manifest itself through every department 
of national life and in the individual lives 
of the people. 

This is what has been taking place in 
India after independence. In spite of 
poverty, crime and disorder, the signs of 
rejuvenation are visible all over the country. 
The country has already achieved self- 
sufficiency in food. Great advancement 
has been made in industry, commerce, 
communication, and transport. Gigantic 
programmes for education and research are 
in full swing. Laws have been enacted to 
do away untouchability, dowry, com- 
munalism and other social evils. A blow to 
conservatism has been dealt with the Hindu 
Code Bill of 1955 which gives full rights 
of inheritence to widows and daughters. 
Justice and freedom of speech are ensured 
to every citizen. However, the most 
important changes are the acceptance of 



democratic polity by the masses and their 
sense of collective responsibility regarding 
the unity of the nation. The recent elections 
have given ample proof of these. Even in 
the remotest villages people can be seen 
listening to news broadcasts over the radio 
or discussing the current political situation. 

The fear of some people that all these 
changes may eventually wean away the 
country from its cultural heritage towards 
materialism is unfounded. For these 
changes affect only the external body of 
the nation while its soul continues to be 
inviolate and invincible. The spiritual 
power of the nation has already started 
throbbing in newly opened cultural arteries 
bringing new life in every department of 
national life. 

India cannot put the clock back, but 
must move with the times. She must learn 
to change without breaking her culural 
continuity. To succeed in this endeavour 
three conditions are to be fulfilled: she 

must learn the lessons of her history, she 
must adapt herself to the present, and she 
should prepare herself for the future. It is 
not possible to discuss these conditions in 
detail here, but it is necessary to identify 
the main issues. 

Learning the lessons of the past 

George Santayana’s famous dictum, ‘A 
nation that does not know its history is 
fated to repeat it’, has nowhere been proved 
with such disastrous certainty as in India. 
One of the drawbacks of the Indian attitude 
towards life is the neglect of history, and 
the country has paid dearly for this neglect. 

In an article published in a Japanese 
magazine, Arnold Toynbee listed four 
lessons that we might learn from history. 9 

9* Arnold Toynbee, ‘What Modem Man 
Must Learn from History’ in PHP (Tokyo) 
February, 1975 pp. 69 ff. 
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One is the transitoriness of power. No 
nation has ever held power for more than 
a, brief period. If you read H.G. Wells’s 
A Short History of the World or Pandit 
Nehru’s Glimpses of World History, you 
can see the march of history like the 
movement of waves, nations rising and 
falling, rising and falling, now here, now 
there, in the different parts of the globe. 
Before the Second World War, Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy 
dominated the world. Now they have all 
become impotent. 

‘Another lesson’, says Toynbee, ‘is that 
the use of force for attaining objectives is, 
in the long run, counter-productive.’ This 
is in essence what Christ meant when he 
admonished Peter at Gethsemene, ‘...all 
they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword’. No Christian nation has ever 
heeded his admonition. Even the two 
World Wars and the Vietnam war have 
not opened the eyes of the people, and 
futile wars continue to be waged even now. 

The third lesson is that ‘an ex-victim 
of ill-treatment is tempted to behave like 
his former persecutors, and that this is not 
only ethically wrong but is also eventually 
disastrous for the party that makes the 
ethical or political mistake.’ Toynbee 
illustrates this point by citing the examples 
of France and Germany and present-day 
Israel. 

Yet another lesson is that ‘it is disastrous 
to give paramountcy to a narrower loyalty 
over a wider one.’ The story of ancient 
Greece is an illustration of this point. 
Says Toynbee : ‘The classical Greeks 

sacrificed their magnificent common Greek 
civilization to their loyalty to their respect- 
ive local warring states. In consequence, 
the classical Greeks wrecked their civiliza- 
tion and eventually forfeited their political 
independence too. The chronic warfare 
between the local Greek states was ended 



at last by the subjugation of all of them by 
the Romans.’ 

Let us now see how far these pro- 
positions of this eminent historian are 
applicable to the history of India. As 
regards the first lesson about the transi- 
toriness of power, India remains an ideal 
for other nations to emulate. This nation 
never made the acquisition of power the 
goal of life. It never tried to rise at the 
expense of other nations and yet, as Swami 
Vivekananda has pointed out, India’s 
destiny was to ‘conquer her conqueror’. 
India’s conquests have been cultural 
conquests. Said Swami Vivekananda, ‘We 
also have been great conquerors. The 
story of our conquest has been described 
by that noble emperor of India, Asoka, as 
the conquest of religion and of spirituality .’ 10 
India always held knowledge and spirituality 
to be superior to wealth and power. An 
entire caste (the Brahmin) was set apart 
solely for the cultivation and preservation 
of knowledge and spirituality without the 
benefit of wealth or power. That was why, 
in spite of its political downfall, India never 
lost its culture. As long as India holds on 
to this great tradition, it has nothing to 
fear. Swamiji repeatedly stressed this 
point in his lectures and writings: ‘In 

religion lies the vitality of India, and so 
long as the Hindu race do not forget the 
great inheritence of their forefathers, there 
is no power on earth to destroy them .’ 11 
The second lesson of history, about the 
futility of the use of force, is enshrined in 
Indian Culture in the form of its belief in 
the power of ahimsa , non-violence. It is of 
course true that India has a great martial 
tradition, and its history has a long record 
of innumerable internal wars. But these 
wars affected only certain castes, and the 
common people lived in peace. It was by 

ao * Complete Works, (1973) Vol. 3, p. 276 

11 * Complete Works (1978), Vol. 4, p. 324 
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awakening the dormant power of ahimsa 
that Mahatma Gandhi won freedom for 
India. It is most unfortunate that faith in 
the power of ahimsa has been steadily 
declining in India, and both the govern- 
ment and the people resort to reckless 
violence at the slightest provocation. 
Violence is an insult to the divinity in man 
and is against the spirit of Indian culture. 

Toynbee’s third lesson is about the 

retributive effects of tyranny and exploita- 
tion. In the matter of this, India’s record 
at the international level has been clean all 
through her history. India never conquered 
or colonized another country. But, within 
the country, in the Indian society, some of 
the worst forms of exploitation and social 
tyranny have thrived for several centuries. 
The caste system has enabled India to 
preserve its spiritual culture and, as D.D 
Kosambi has pointed out, to wholly avoid 
the inhuman institution of slavery. But its 
disadvantages outweigh its advantages. It 
was based on the division of labour to 
start with and, had the original scheme 
been carried out to its logical conclusion, 
it would have perhaps resulted in the 
progressive elevation of the lower classes. 
But this never happened. What really 
happened was that the wealth and other 
goods produced by the people at the lowest 
strata of society passed upward the caste 
hierarchy leaving them only bare subsistence. 
Knowledge, wealth and political power 
accumulated in the hands of a few privi- 
leged people at the top who refused to 
share them with the masses. In his brilliant 
essay ‘Modem India’ and in his lectures 
and letters, Swami Vivekananda has 
analyzed the causes and consequences of 
this deplorable state which, according to 
him, was mainly responsible for the 
political and economic downfall of India. 

It should, however, be said to the 
eternal credit of the poor downtrodden 
masses of India that, in spite of being the 



victims of centuries of exploitation and 
suppression, they have in them no bitterness 
or hatred towards the upper classes. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to say that if a person 
served another for twelve years, he would 
acquire his master’s qualities. When the 
British left India after ruling the country 
for more than a century and a half, Indians 
did not feel hatred towards their former 
masters but had imbibed from them some 
of their undesirable qualities. These 
qualities still persist in the attitudes of 
government officials, educationists and the 
police. 

The fourth lesson of history, which is 
the most important one in the Indian 
context, is about the danger in pursuing 
parochial interests at the cost of the welfare 
of the whole nation. This lesson Indians 
seem to have never learnt. It was the 
disunity of India that invited foreign 
adventurists and made possible the 
repeated subjugation of the country. This 
fact is too well known to need elaboration 
here. Yet even today India continues to 
be divided in the name of religion, 
language, race and local traditions, so 
much so that national integration has 
become a major problem now. 

Apart from these four lessons singled 
out by Toynbee, there are several other 
lessons we have to learn from history. 
One of these pertains to the decay of 
civilizations. Several civilizations decayed 
and vanished. In the fourth volume of 
his monumental Study of History Toynbee 
enquires into the cause of this phenomenon 
and ascribes it to the loss of creativity. 
What causes the loss of creativity ? 
Laziness, luxury, over-indulgence — this is 

the answer that Toynbee derives from his 
investigation. When a nation accumulates 
too much wealth and abandons itself to 
sense pleasure, it decays and is overrun by 
barbarians. This was what happened in 
India around the tenth century A.D. 
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Indications of the decadence that prevailed 
then may be seen in the plays of Kalidasa, 
Bana and other writers of the period. Had 
the material and spiritual wealth that had 
accumulated in the country then been 
utilized for the uplift of the downtrodden 
masses, India would not have fallen a prey 
to the Turkish hordes. The rot spread 
through the Mughal period and, by the 
time the British came, India had become 
dissipated, bloated, uncreative. 

Poverty, if it is not extreme, is not a 
curse, rather it is a blessing inasmuch as 
it enhances the vigour of the people. The 
Vietnam War gave ample proof of this 
truth. The United States spent billions of 
dollars on logistics, deployment and tactics. 
Yet the well-fed American soldiers, who 
had to be air-dropped hot sausage and ice- 
cream even at the battlefronts and had to 
be entertained by an army of prostitutes, 
were no match for the ill-equipped, 
schoolboyish-looking Vietnamese soldiers 
who needed nothing more than simple rice 
for their sustenance. The American phobia 
of the U.S.S.R. is at least partly caused by 
the knowledge that the restricted Soviet 
economy has kept the Russians a more 
vigorous people. India and China, poor 
that they are, are bursting with tremendous 
vitality. 

No nation should accumulate wealth 
beyond a certain limit but should divert 
the surplus wealth towards the welfare of 
the poor of that nation or of other nations. 
This is what history teaches us. 

Yet another lesson that history teaches 
us is that no nation can survive in isolation. 
One of the main causes for the political 
downfall of India in the twelfth century 
A.D. was that she had ceased to communi- 
cate freely with the other countries. As 
a result, Indians were ignorant of the 
progress the Arabs had made in all fields, 

the military superiority of the Turkish 

* 

hordes, and the intellectual awakening that 



was sweeping through Europe. Caste and 
religious rules had become too rigid, an 
attitude of self-sufficiency and of contempt 
towards the foreigner had developed, and 
the whole society had got encapsulated. 
‘India’s doom was sealed the very day they 
invented the word Mlechcha and stopped 
from communion with others’, declared 
Swami Vivekananda . 12 In another lecture 
Swamiji said : 

We cannot do without the world outside 
India ; it was our foolishness that we thought 
we could, and we have paid the penalty by about 
a thousand years of slavery. That we did not 
got out to compare things with other nations, 
did not mark the workings that have been all 
around us, has been the one great cause of this 
degradation of the Indian mind. We have paid 
the penalty ; let us do it no more.13 

Fortunately, modem India is doing 
more than enough to compensate for its 
past mistake. The Roman statesman Cicero 
said, ‘To be ignorant of the past is to 
remain a child’. The study of history is 
necessary to understand not only the 
mistakes of the past but also its achieve- 
ments. Edgar Allan Poe’s description of 
Greece and Rome — ‘the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome’ — 
is equally applicable to India. Every Indian 
should make a deep study of his country’s 
past at least to discover its true identity 
and to know what he has inherited from 
his forefathers. A nation which has no 
clear self-identity and pride in its heritage 
succumbs easily to the influence of alien 
cultures. This has happened in India. 
Under the British rule India lost both 
its identity and pride, and the nation is 
yet to recover them fully. 

That is why the teaching of history in 
the right perspective is important in India. 
The history of India taught in schools 



12. Complete Works (1973) Vol. 5, p. 52 
ia* Complete Works (1973) Vol. 3, p. 272 
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during the British regime was certainly 
defective. But the ‘social science’ which 
has now taken its place in curricula is not 
quite satisfactory. Being in the form of 
snapshots of both the past and the present, 
it does not give an integrated picture of the 
nation’s past or enable the students to 
understand its true identity. It is also to 
be regretted that, whereas the British 
distorted the study of Indian history in one 
way, some of the present-day Indian 
scholars and government agencies have 
distorted it in a different way thereby 
causing much confusion in the minds of 
the youth. 

Solving the present problems 

However glorious the past might have 
been, what really matters is the present. 
India’s survival as a cultural nation and 
as a nation-state depends upon how and 
how far she succeeds in solving her present 
problems. Innumerable as they are, these 
problems may conveniently be studied 
under four broad heads: national integra- 
tion, economic progress, social reconstruc- 
tion and international relations. 

In no other country is national 
integration so serious and complex a 
problem as it is in India. It is a liability 
that this nation has inherited from its past. 
Religious, linguistic and racial diversities 
are threatening to break up the hard-won 
unity of the nation. It is impossible to 
eliminate the differences caused by these 
factors. The real problem is to find out 
the common ground on which a pluralistic 
society can stand united as one nation. 
Unity in diversity has always been the 
hallmark of Indian culture, and the only 
viable course is to follow this principle. 
But what does this unity-in-diversity 
mean ? What is the unifying factor ? 
The prevalent view seems to be that it is 
nothing but economic necessity, in accord- 



ance with the maxim, ‘Hang together lest 
you should hang (i.e. be hanged) separately*. 
This view is potentially dangerous inas- 
much as it implies the possibility of 
attaining economic prosperity by forming 
splinter-groups. 

There is only one factor which can 
serve as an indissoluble bond, and that is 
the ancient culture of the land. Culture 
can bring about the unity of the nation if 
three conditions are fulfilled. In the first 
place, the cultural identity of the nation is 
to be determined. The cultural profile of 
the nation is to be drawn by retaining 
those values which are acceptable to all the 
communities and by eliminating those 
values and symbols that are likely to cause 
discord . 14 Secondly all communities should 
recognize the culture of the land as their 
common heritage, and should take pride in 
it. Muslims in Indonesia are proud of 
their country’s past ; children in Pakistan 
are taught that their forefathers who lived 
in Mohenjo Daro created the Indus Valley 
civilization. Why can’t, then, all Indians 
learn to look upon the ancient culture of 
their land as their own ? Thirdly, there 
should be continual dialogue between com- 
munities at all levels. Half the disharmony 
arises from insufficient understanding of 
one another’s points of view and ways of 
life, and the other half from the exploita- 
tion of this ignorance by vested interests. 

The second major problem facing 
India now is the attainment of all-round 
economic prosperity. The country is 
successfully tackling this problem, although 
it started late and with few advantages. 
It has attained self-sufficiency in food 
production and has become a major 
industrial power. It is catching up with 
the technological revolution that is sweep- 
ing through the developed countries and, 

14 * Swami Vivekananda did pioneering work 
in this field and his works deserve careful study. 
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if the increase of population is kept in 
check, India is bound to regain her 
economic power. 

The real economic problem for India is 
not production but redistribution of wealth. 
This is partly caused by inadequate 
legislation and inadequate implementation 
of land reform and labour policies. It is 
also partly caused by the failure of plann- 
ing. Planning in Western nations began 
only after they had attained considerable 
economic prosperity through industrializ- 
ation which had reduced social distinctions. 
Planning in communist countries was 
attempted only after creating an egalitarian 
society first. But planning in India (and 
other developing countries) is meant to 
create both wealth and social equality. It 
has failed in achieving that latter goal. 
The main reason for this is the absence of 
a motivating philosophy of life, a powerful 
national ideology, capable of changing the 
attitudes of the people. In this regard 
China has a distinct edge over India and, 
while India should not follow the Chinese 
ideology, she has something to learn from 
the Chinese experience. 

* India should at least develop an 
authentic work ethic for all its people. 
The communist economy is based on the 
Marxian philosophy of work. The work 
ethic of capitalist economy is not so clearly 
defined but is distinct enough. Japan has 
its own highly successful work ethic. India 
too should develop its own philosophy of 
work based on its native culture. Such a 
work ethic should be capable of satisfying 
three needs of a worker: (1) it should 
motivate him to work (not escape from 
work as some Indian schools of thought 
do) ; (2) it should teach him how to convert 
even mechanical, monotonous work into a 
creative act ; (3) it should bring him 
spiritual fulfilment. Above all, it should 
be based on such impersonal and universal 
principles that both the rich and the poor 



can practise it and is acceptable to all 
communities. The Karma Yoga taught in 
the Gita satisfies all these conditions. AH 
that is necessary is to adapt it to modem 
social conditions. Much pioneering work 
in this direction has already been done by 
Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo and 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Political and economic changes have 
begun to alter the structure of Indian 
society. Its there pillars — caste system, 
village life, joint family — are crumbling. 
The evils of industrialization have already 
appeared in many places. Economic 
disparities are creating discontent. Educa- 
tion is awakening the minds of people to 
social injustice and new human possibilities. 
All this leads to the building up of tension 
in different sections of the society which 
occasionally breaks out in the form of 
violence, caste-feud and communal riots. 
However, through a massive programme of 
social education it is possible to bring 
about an all-round integration, if not 
homogeneity, of Indian society which it 
has failed to achieve all these centuries. 
One major difficulty in this field is the 
tendency of the people to follow persons, 
not principles. The Indian tradition of the 
Guru may have something to do with' this 
tendency. 

In the international field India is 
strengthening her defence and, on the other 
hand, is successfully maintaining her 
neutral stand. If the Non-aligned Move- 
ment has gained the credible status of a 
powerful alternative to Super-power rivalry, 
it is not a little owing to the leading role 
India has played in the movement. 
However, her attention has been mainly 
focused towards the west, partly out of 
fear — most of the invasions on her territory 
came from that direction — and partly out 
of economic necessity. Her neglect of 
South East Asian and Far Eastern 
countries — which are culturally closer to 
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her than all other nations— has not only 
deprived her of immense strategic support 
but also prevented her from playing a 
leading role in this part of the globe. 

Facing the future 

The rejuvenation that India is now 
undergoing should prepare her to face the 
challenges of the future. The future of 
India cannot be considered in isolation. 
There is going to be a common future for 
all humanity. What that future will be 
like is anybody’s guess. Everything goes to 
show that the world is about to enter a 
new age. The changes that information 
explosion, space travel, computerization, 
electronic revolution, biotechnology (includ- 
ing genetic engineering, tissue culture and 
even the biocomputer !) might bring about 
in the lives and thoughts of people in the 
next century are truly mind boggling. 

However, two things are clear. One is 
that the future belongs to the brainy, not 
the brawny. Those nations which produce 
the most brilliant scientists will dominate 
the world. If India is to successfully 
compete with the top nations of the world, 
she has to undergo nothing short of an 
intellectual renaissance. It is a pity that 
few people in India seem to be aware of 
the gravity of the present situation which 
allows half the population to remain 
illiterate. The present system of education 
is utterly inadequate even to enable the 
nation to cope with its present problems, 
let alone prepare it for the ‘new age’ of the 
future. 

The second important feature of the 
future would be a tremendous increase in 
the demand for spiritual knowledge. If 
the increased tempo of life and technol- 
ogical and environmental changes are not 
to produce wholesale insanity, human 
consciousness will have to undergo a 
spiritual transformation. Call it mysticism. 



yoga, consciousness -science or psycho- 

technology, spirituality is going to play a 
dominant role in the life of the future 
generation. The present migration of 
spiritual teachers and yogis from the East 
to the West may be only the beginning of 
a massive trend of the future. The world 
may need as many spiritually illumined 
people as there would be scientists. Swami 
Vivekananda made a remarkably prophetic 
statement to this effect towards the end of 
the last century. 

There were times in olden days when prophets 
were many in every society. The time is to come 
when prophets will walk through every street in 
every city in the world. In olden times, particular, 
peculiar persons were, so to speak, selected by 
the operations of the laws of the society to 
become prophets. The time is coming when we 
shall understand that to become religious means 
to become a prophet, that none can become 
religious until he or she becomes a prophet... 
The schools and colleges should be training 
grounds for prophets.15 

To the task of fulfilling the spiritual 
needs of the world India has to make a 
great contribution. Swami Vivekananda 
made repeated references to this as the 
mission of India to the world. Swamiji 
said: 

But there has been the other mission given to 
us, which is to conserve, to preserve, to accu- 
mulate, as it were, into a dynamo, all the spiritual 
energy of the race, and that concentrated energy 
is to pour forth in a deluge on the world 
whenever circumstances are propitious... In this 
land are, still, religion and spirituality the fountains 
which will have to overflow and flood the world 
to bring in new life and new vitality to the 
Western and other nations, which are now almost 
borne down, half-killed, and degraded by political 
ambitions and social scheming. W 

It is important to note that Swami 
Vivekananda believed that this giving of 
spirituality to other nations was necessary 

16 • Complete Works (1978), Vol. 6, p. 10 

I s6 * Complete Works , 3; 108, 148 
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not only for the welfare of those nations, 
but also for India herself. The very process 
of giving activates the creative powers of a 
person. A person who is always at the 
receiving end, and has nothing to give to 
others, finds life meaningless ; he becomes 
uncreative and a burden upon others. This 
is true of nations too. Said Swamiji: 

Give and take is the law ; and if India wants 
to raise herself once more, it is absolutely 
necessary that she brings out her treasures and 
throws them broadcast among the nations of the 
earth, and in return be ready to receive what 
others have to give her. Expansion is life, 
contraction is death. 17 

What this statement implies is this: 
rejuvenation of India is primarily a process 
of spiritual rejuvenation, and this is 
possible only by giving spirituality to other 
nations which are in need of it. When the 

Complete Works, 4: 365 



cultural channels are cleared and spirituality 
flows freely through them, the nation will 
regain its creative vigour and material 
prosperity. 

To maintain the transmission of 
spiritual knowledge to other nations, India 
must replenish and build up a vast store 
of spiritual power. Several of the ancient 
paramparas (lines of teachers) and 
sampraddyas (traditions) have already 
become extinct. Whatever has survived 
has to be preserved and developed further. 
For this we need competent persons. 
Spirituality is not an intellectual or 
emotional exercise. It is the unveiling and 
focussing of the light of the inner Spirit. 
It can be attained only by those who are 
endowed with renunciation, purity, self- 
lessness, devotion, courage and grit. It is 
by producing such persons that India can 
rejuvenate herself and fulfil her historical 
purpose. 



THE MESSAGE OF RAMAKRISHNA-VIVEKANANDA : 
THE PANACEA FOR ALL THE ILLS OF TODAY* 

SWAMI BHUTESHANANDA 



The subject of today’s lecture is, how 
we can remedy the evils of the present-day 
world by following the ideal of Rama- 
krishna-Vivekananda. It is very difficult 
to establish a proposition that the ideal of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda will set right 
all these evils. Ills are of various kinds: 
we feel some of them directly, while others 
affect us indirectly. These may be divided 
into two groups: those which affect us 

* Lecture delivered by Srimat Swami 
Bhuteshanandaji Maharaj, Vice-President of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, on 
2 September 1984 at Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Bangalore. 



individually and those which affect us in 
our collective life. The problems which 
affect us individually are inadequate food, 
clothing, shelter, literacy and finance. We 
also need a source of cultural development. 
Then we need the satisfaction of the 
emotional and spiritual aspects of our 
personality. Every human being tries to 
overcome these shortcomings through 
individual struggle in his own way with 
his limited resources. Collective ills are 
those which affect our life as members of 
the society. They include a wide range of 
problems involving the laws of the land, 
the people of the land, the people around 
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us, the countries that are just beyond our 
borders and so on. 

To be successful in life, a man must 
make a perfect adjustment within and 
without, by bringing about some changes 
within himself as well as outside. The 
question is how these changes are to be 
brought about. Man needs not only the 
primary requirements of food, clothing and 
shelter, but also security. He expects his 
neighbours to be sympathetic to him, to 
help him in times of need. Otherwise he 
will suffer. We shall see how the ideal of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda can help us in 
this regard. We shall view the problem very 
dispassionately. 

Sri Ramakrishna taught in a language 
intelligible to all people. Even an absolutely 
illiterate man could understand his teachings. 
But the deeper meanings of his teachings 
generally elude us. Swami Vivekananda 
interpreted these plain teachings in a way 
meant to draw out all those deeper 
meanings. With Swamiji’s interpretation, 
we get a different picture of Sri Rama- 
krishna altogether. Once Swamiji mentioned 
that the teachings of Sri Ramakrishna were 
very pithy and pregnant with meaning and 
that many books of philosophy could be 
written on a single piece of his teaching. 
To illustrate this point, Swamiji took one 
teaching of Sri Ramakrishna and explained 
the idea to a brother-monk for seven days 
continually. The brother-monk then 
realized how profound and significant the 
Master’s teachings were. 

So a teaching may be simple in the 
surface but it requires a genius to under- 
stand its deeper implications. Hence the 
ideal that Sri Ramakrishna represents does 
not correspond fully with what we mean 
by it because we can think of that ideal 
only according to our capacity and level 
of understanding. But when we see how 
his teachings were interpreted by Swamiji, 
we wonder why we never thought there was 



so much meaning in every one of them. 
Swami Vivekananda once remarked that 
whatever he had spoken came from Sri 
Ramakrishna and, if he had mentioned 
anything that proved harmful to any one, 
then the responsibility was his own, since 
he had failed to interpret the teaching of 
Sri Ramakrishna properly. So guardedly 
did even Swami Vivekananda, the great 
genius, speak of Sri Ramakrishna. The 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna may look 
simple on the surface and escape our 
understanding when we hear them casually, 
but they are very profound and full of 
meaning which we fail to grasp. Only 
great concentration and pondering over its 
significance will reveal its true meaning. 
We need Swami Vivekananda’s help in 
interpreting Sri Ramakrishna. That is 
why we bracket Ramakrishna and Vivek- 
ananda together when we try to understand 
their teachings. It is often found that later 
generations dilute a saint’s teachings and 
read different meanings into it so much so 
that their interpretations may sometimes 
even run contradictory to the saint’s 
teachings. To guard against any such 
misunderstanding that may creep in the 
near future into Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teachings, we should always treat the 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda as an integral one. 

Now, coming back to the original topic, 
some ills are universal: they encompass 

every country and every individual. 
Previously we were concerned only with 
our own State and Country, but now we 
have to consider the whole world: so small 
lias the world become owing to technol- 
ogical advancement. In the present context, 
let us see what the ideal of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda can do for the betterment of 
the world. 

Each individual is a unit of life and the 
society is composed of such units. So the 
evils affect everyone else as much as it 
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does myself. What is the main trouble that 
we are suffering from ? What is the root 
cause of all our problems ? To speak very 
briefly, it is our selfishness. Each man 
thinks only of himself and is indifferent to 
the sufferings of others. If the individual 
is all right, the whole world will be all 
right. We need not worry about the other 
evils that are spread everywhere because 
their ultimate source is our own self. It 
is our egoism, our own limited vision that 
sees the world with all its good and evil. 
If our vision is absolutely pure, then there 
will be no discord, no difference, no evil or 
ugliness anywhere. That is what all the 
great saints of the world have taught. We 
see with evil eyes, so evil comes before us 
more and more. How is this to be changed ? 
Jesus says in the Bible, ‘You see only the 
speck of dirt in your brother’s eyes, but 
ignore the beam in your own eyes. Remove 
the beam from your eyes first and then 
you will have clear vision and you will be 
able to help others.’* We do not try to 
free ourselves from the evil perspective 
projected by our deluded eyes. So we are 
incompetent to help others. Hie main 
thrust of Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings is: 
improve yourself first. How is this to be 
done ? Swamiji explains : ‘Free yourselves 
from selfishness. Selfishness is the root of 
all evils, individual as well collective’. If 
we free ourselves from this defect, the 
world will be set right immediately. But 
we fail to understand this, and hasten to 
help others without improving ourselves. 

What is our true Self that the scriptures 
speak of ? Our true Self is not the body. 
We generally identify ourselves with the 
body and therefore become subject to all 
the ills that go with the body. The 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad says: ‘If one 

knows one’s own self not as it appears but 
as it really is, then, out of what desire, for 



what reason will one suffer with the 
suffering of the body ?’ 2 The body cannot 
be free from the inherent defects that go 
with it. It has inevitably to pass through 
the stages of birth, existence, growth, 
transformation, decay and death 3. We 
think we are the body and identify ourselves 
with all the changes that take place with 
it. And this identification with the body is 
the cause of our selfishness and the source 
of all evils. We have to understand this 
clearly. 

You may say this is very philosophical 
and not practical. In India it would 
appear as if boys and girls were bom with 
philosophical ideas. The story goes that 
in Navadvip, the famous seat of logic, 
even birds talk logic. India is a land of 
philosophy. But when it comes to the 
application of philosophy in practical life, 
we miserably fail. The teachings of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda will not have 
any value unless we have applied them in 
our practical life. We talk of the One 
all-encompassing Reality, but in our beha- 
viour see difference between man and man. 
This is because of the selfishness that we 
have inherited.- Selfishness means to look 
upon oneself as a unit to the neglect of 
the other units of life that are around us. 
The great saints always remind us of the 
oneness of the whole universe. If we 
practise their teachings, the whole world 
will automatically change for us. India’s 
glorious heritage has been these teachings 
and they should not simply remain in 
books. 

Swami Vivekananda says that we are 
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all the descendants of rsis. But we are not 

• • 

even a little liberal, even a little free from 
selfishness. We are not able to look at our 
neighbour with sympathy, but we talk of 
the One Spirit pervading everything, eko 
devah sarva bhutesu giidhah , 4 We suppress 
other people and rise at their cost. We 
want to have more privilege than the 
others. We want better opportunity to 
enjoy name and fame. Now, this selfishness 
is at the root of all the evils we find in 
the world. It is better to understand these 
evils philosophically than to remain 
confused by their outer forms. If we try 
to rectify them at their source, it will be 
easier to challenge them and ultimately 
gain supremacy over them. So what is 
necessary now is the conquest of the mind 
and, through that, conquest of the whole 
world. Free yourselves from base selfish- 
ness and you will become a saint. The 
Indian ideal is that. But we Indians only 
talk of higher things but never practise 
them in life. 

Sri Ramakrishna always lived in the 
highest spiritual plane, yet when he came 
down to ordinary human level, he used to 
pray to the Divine Mother, ‘O Mother, do 
not make me indifferent to the sufferings of 
the world. I do not want Samadhi. I want 
to be of service to the whole world.’ Sri 
Ramakrishna knew nothing but God and 
boasted no education, but his mere knowl- 
edge of God was enough to make him 
sympathize with and love the whole world. 
He did not distinguish between man and 
man. Vivekananda made a great mark in 
the world, not because he was a lecturer 
of a high order, not because he was a 
brilliant speaker or a scholar well versed 
in the scriptures, but because of his love 
for humanity. This love for mankind was 
taught to him by Sri Ramakrishna. Once 
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when Sri Ramakrishna asked Swamiji 
about the aim of his life, Swamiji replied, 
T want to remain immersed in Samadhi, 
coming down from that plane occasionally 
only to take a morsel of food and then 
again merge in that state.’ At this Sri 
Ramakrishna chided him saying, ‘I thought 
you were a much bigger personality. I 
thought you would be like a great banyan 
tree which spreads its branches all around 
under which many weary souls would come 
and take rest. Instead of that, you are 
eager for your own happiness.’ Even if it 
be spiritual happiness, Sri Ramakrishna 
did not want Swamiji to enjoy it all by 
himself. He wanted Swamiji to live for 
others. A great and skilled artist that he 
was, he moulded Swamiji after his own 
great ideal. And Swamiji acknowledged 
his debt to Sri Ramakrishna. He said, ‘I 
am what my Guru has made me.’ 

Unselfishness is the ideal that Rama- 
krishna- Vivekananda hold before us as the 
only means to free the world from the evils 
of today. All the evils of humanity arise 
from selfishness. We want to rise above 
others and be a superior person. We want 
to have more power over others. We want 
to enjoy the world more than others. We 
want to retain our individuality as a single 
unit. The Upanisad declares: ‘Man is 

but a fraction of a hundredth part of a 
hundredth part of the tip of a hair. But 
he has also the potential to become 
infinite .’ 5 The small bit is capable of 
becoming infinite. Our smallness is due 
to identification with the limited body. 
Once we understand our true essence, we 
become boundless, infinite. This is the core 
of the teaching of Sri Ramakrishna. We 
shall see how this teaching can be applied 
in the practical every-day life. 
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We have shrunk ourselves into a small 
shell. The shell has to be burst, or it has 
to be dissolved. The bubble has to be 
merged with the ocean. As the Kathopanisad 
puts it: ‘Just as a drop of water falling 
into an ocean of pure water becomes one 
with the ocean losing its individuality, so 
also the human soul, after getting rid of 
limitations caused by body consciousness 
etc., becomes one with the infinite self .’ 6 

This teaching has to be practised in 

our life. We have tried other methods and 

■ 

have not succeeded. Let us now try this 
method of forgetting the notion of our 
individual limitation by identifying ourselves 
with the whole world. This, in a nutshell, is 
the panacea for all evils. Wherever you 
find evil, know it for certain that it is 
caused by one single factor — selfishness. 
And selfishness is caused by identification 
— identification with either one’s own body 
or with a group, a particular caste, com- 
munity or nation. All these limitations 
deny the One Reality. They negate the 
highest Truth. Our scriptures teach us to 
get rid .of this smallness. Let us be 
identified with the whole universe. 

People say they are backward, they are 
undeveloped, they are developed, they are 
small, they are powerful, they are weak 
etc. All these notions stem from the idea 
that they are the bodies. If they can get 
rid of this idea, the whole universe will be 
transfigured. All the evils will then cease 
to appear. 

You may say it is not practical in the 
sense that we cannot attain to it immediately. 
But we have to proceed step by step toward 
the ideal. If we gradually change our 
outlook taking the highest ideal as our goal, 
it will be possible to get rid of all limita- 
tions and differences in a methodical 
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manner. Without this ideal, there is no 
hope for a better world. 

If we spread this ideal of Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda, people will slowly under- 
stand the beauty of it, its efficacy and 
potency, and will get gradually transformed 
in course of time. This is a slow but sure 
process of emancipating the world. Sri 
Ramakrishna ingrained this teaching in 
Swamiji who preached it to the whole 
world. Gradually we will have to purify 
our vision and see God residing in all souls. 
The whole world will be transfigured. Not 
that there will then be no differences, or 
that every thing will vanish, but these 
differences will not confuse us. They will 
not make us limited or forgetful of the 
needs of others. We will feel oneness 
with all, and spontaneously help others. 
As we try to remove evil from us, so we 
will help to remove evil from others too. 
We will be happy with ourselves as well as 
with others. 

Says Sri Krsna: ‘He is the supreme 

yogi who sees the joys and sorrows of 
others as he does with regard to himself .’ 7 
He will forgo his own happiness to make 
others happy and share the unhappiness of 
others in difficult situations. We should 
cultivate wide sympathy, and follow the 
ideal of live and let live. Not only that ; 
we should be prepared to die so that others 
may live. We must sacrifice ourselves for 
the sake of others. Sri Ramakrishna 
sacrificed his beloved disciple for the sake 
of the world, and we see how much benefit 
the world has gained in a short span of 
forty years through the untiring service of 
Swamiji. Swamiji did not believe in 
piecemeal reforms. He desired a root- 
and-branch transformation of the whole 
world, the spiritual conquest of the whole 
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world. Conquest does not mean anything to be worshipped with education. Whatever 
in the material sense but it means the is lacking in any man, God is waiting in 
conquest of our own narrowness. You that form to be worshipped with that 
will find that this is the quintessence of proper requirement.’ 

the whole of Swamiji’s teachings, all other We are trying to remove the differences 
teachings being merely elaboration of this between nations through organizations like 
one idea — to make every man realize his the U.N. But they don’t serve the purpose 
true Self, that he is the eternal Atman, fully because we do not approach the 
the immortal soul free from all limitations, problems in a spirit of dedication and 
Sri Ramakrishna has said that a hungry helpfulness which is necessary to solve 
man cannot think of God. It is ridiculous them. Any piecemeal solution will only 
to preach spiritual ideas to a hungry man ; shift the problem to another plane. It is 
you must give him food first. Similarly like the legendary Mahisasura who took 
an ignorant man needs education. Every different forms when his forms were being 
one should be helped, according to his destroyed one by one. In a similar way, 
need, to manifest his own real Self by evil also takes different forms. This evil will 
getting rid of all limitations. But all these be eliminated only if all of us together get 
forms of help should have the ultimate aim rid of our selfishness. Let us hope that 
of God-realization in view. Swamiji said, through the grace of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
‘When a man is hungry, know that God is ananda we will all be gradually enlightened 
waiting in that form to be served with food, and will be able to adopt this ideal in our 
When a man is ignorant, God is waiting lives. May we all realize our oneness with 
there to be served with knowledge. When the whole universe. May that blessed day 
a man is devoid of education, God is waiting soon come to all of us ! 



THE PLACING OF MANTRA 

SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA 

Mantra-Nyasa or placing of a Mantra step in this divinization process, the 
is an important part of ritualistic worship worshipper tries to purify his body and 
in Hinduism. Special short formulas or infuse spiritual power into his limbs at the 
‘seed* words (Blja-Mantras) are repeated beginning of Puja through kara-nydsa 
and ‘placed’ at different areas of the body (Nyasa on the fingers), ahga-nyasa (Nyasa 
by a movement of the fingers or palm, on the body) and vyap aka-nydsa (extensive 
This is Nyasa. The idea behind it is that Nyasa). The general practices followed for 
the particular places by this touch become this are comparatively easy. But in Tantrika 
mystically enlivened. ‘Worship of the worship complicated Nyasas are prescribed. 
Divine is to be performed by first becoming This placing of Bija-Mantras varies in 
divine’ is a well known maxim . 1 As a first procedure according to the particular deity 

worshipped. One has to learn these mantras 

!• The original statement of this principle and methods from Puja books. In the 
in the Brhadaranyaka Upani$ad (4.1 .2-7) is: practice of Nyasa, much imagination and 

^cft concentration are called for. 

It appears in modified forms in the Tantras. Apart from ritualistic worship, some 
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people practice Nyasa to bring about 
harmony in the body and mind. The effect 
of Nyasa here is similar to that of 
Pranayama. There is a verse: ‘A person 
who daily practises Nyasa in accordance 
with the rules of Agama (Tantras) imbibes 
divine nature and attains the perfection of 
Mantra- Japa.’ 2 

Practices like Pranayama, Nyasa, etc. 
belong to the domain of VaidhI Bhakti, 
that is, devotion governed by religious 
regulations. When a deep love for God 
springs in the heart, these ritualistic 
practices cease to be important. Bhakti 
has then reached the level of Raga-Bhakti 
(passionate attachment to the Divine). In 
one of his devotional hymns Samkaracarya 
says: 



I do not know charity or Dhyana Yoga. I am 
ignorant of Tantra, hymns or Mantras. Neither 
am I familiar with Puja and Nyasa-Yoga. O 
Mother Bhavani, Thou art my only refuge.3 

However, the idea of Nyasa or placing 
of the Mantra can be used in our contem- 
plation in various ways. Followers of 
Bhakti and Jnana Yoga can both practise 
this spiritual application of Nyasa and 
thereby gain deeper and subtler levels of 
experience. An aspirant who has received 
an ista-mantra from a qualified Guru should 
strengthen the faith that the holy name of 
God is one with God. Spiritual Reality is 
condensed in the Mantra. The Mantra is 
&abda-Brahman, declares our scriptures. 
When the Mantra is practised with great 
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intensity of love and faith, it becomes 
awakened and opens up amazing vistas of 
Vedantic knowledge. 

Mantra-Nydsa in the heart and on Ista-murti 

Sri Ramakrishna has pointed out the 
heart as an excellent place for meditation. 
In the yoga scriptures, we read about six 
centres in the body. The centre in the 
heart is called anahata cakra. One has to 
visualize a beautiful full-bloomed lotus in 
the region of the heart. This is to be the 
seat of the Ista, one’s Chosen Deity. While 
doing Japa the aspirant should first think 
that the Mantra is purifying the seat of 
the Ista and making it radiant. In the 
Chdndogya Upanisad it is stated that the 
student should seek and ask about the 
inner Akaga (space): ‘Now in this abode 

of Brahman (body) there is a place in the 
shape of a small lotus ; within it is a small 
inner Aka$a. What is inside that has to 
be sought, that indeed, one should desire 
to comprehend.’ 4 

The next Nyasa is on the Ista-murti 
(image of the Chosen Deity) in the lotus 
of the heart. Visualizing the form of the 
Ista shining in the light of consciousness 
and simultaneously directing the Mantra 
toward the Ista — these twin mental activities 
should gradually merge into one. The 
sound of the Mantra then becomes one 
with the form of the Ista. Both are the 
Eternal Consciousness — Paramatman. Hear- 
ing the Mantra and seeing the Ista are 
unified in consciousness. The state of 
mind in which these two different experi- 
ences become one is called prajnd or pure 
comprehension. Says the Katha Upanisad : 
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‘This has to be attained by Prajna .’ 5 
‘Through one-pointed and subtle under- 
standing, It (Paramatman) can be seen by 
deep -sighted Sages .’ 6 

As the practice of Mantra progresses, 
the Ista transcends form and merges into 
the formless, the Sat-Cit-Ananda ; the 
Ista-Mantra too leaps from sound to the 
Soundless, the Sabda Brahman. The 
Mdndukya Upanisad in its exposition 
of pranava (the supreme sound Om) speaks 
of its four matras, or parts. A, U and 
M — are vyakta or expressible. The fourth 
part is avyakta or inexpressible, it is 
specified as amatra. What is true of Om 
applies also to the other Ista Mantras. 
The Ista Mantra placed on the Ista during 
contemplation leads first to the vivid 
living presence of the Deity and finally 
merges into the soundless Brahman. 

The spiritual aspirant sometimes 

practises contemplation with eyes open. In 

that case the external altar containing the 

Ista Murti (image or picture) becomes the 

sadhaka’s heart. The Mantra repeated in 

the mind should be directed to the external 

image of the Deity which thereby becomes 

‘enlivened’ with consciousness. In the 

course of sadhana the aspirant will feel 

that there is no difference between Ista 

Murti and the sound of the mantra, that 

the sound of the Mantra itself is seated on 

the altar as Ista Murti. 

• # 

Mantra-Nydsa on prana 

According to Vedantic scriptures, Praija 
or the life-force, divided into five com- 
ponents, is responsible for all the biological 
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functions in our body. Respiration, circula- 
tion, digestion, nerve currents, the various 
movements of our limbs, the activities in 
the brain, all of these functions are 
animated by Prana-sakti (power). Bhagavan 
Sn Krsna says in the Gita : ‘Abiding in 

the body of living beings as (the fire) 
Vaisvanara, I, associated with Prana and 
Apana, digest the fourfold food .’ 7 

Superior to Prana is Caitanya (con- 
sciousness). The Supreme Self is indeed Pure 
Consciousness. All the power of Prana 
really comes from Atman. In the 
Brhaddranyaka Upanisad we read: ‘Those 
who have known the Vital Force of the 
vital force, the Eye of the eye, the Ear of 
the ear, and the Mind of the mind, have 
realized the ancient, primordial Brahman .’ 8 
In the stage of ignorance we do not 
know that the Pranic functions are under 
the rule of Consciousness. If Mantra 
Nyasa is practised on the Pranas, their 
biological nature becomes slowly purified. 
The Jaiva (relating to Jiva) Prana gets 
transformed into Divya (Divine) Prana. 

The mind has to be directed towards 
breathing, heartbeat, circulation, etc. while 
Japa is being done. Gradually, the 
meditator will feel that the movements of 
Prana are really vibrations of the Mantra. 
What was before a biological pulsation is 
experienced now as a pulsation of Mantra- 
Caitanya. Japa has, as it were, spread all 

over the activities of the Pranas. The 

* 

sadhaka is not doing Japa only by the 
throat or tongue or mind, but, wherever 
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there is any Pranic impulse, there Japa is 
being carried on spontaneously. The 
Prana, thus 'purified’ by Mantra Nyasa, 
gradually leads to higher experiences of 
consciousness. 

Mantra-Nydsa on the body and the organs 

‘The Self-existent Creator made the senses 
turn outward. Accordingly human beings 
look toward what is without and see not 
the inner Self .’ 9 

If Mantra-Nyasa is practised on the 
functions of the senses their outgoing 
tendencies will be arrested considerably. 
When the eyes bring the notion of any 
visual form, let that notion be connected 
with Mantra-Sakti. Then the visual knowl- 
edge will be transformed into a piece of 
Divine Knowledge. If the Ista Mantra be 
directed to a sound impression received 
through the ears, it will cease to distract 
the mind. The vision of the eyes and the 
hearing of the ears will glow with the light 
of consciousness. In a similar way other 
sense experiences can be spiritually trans- 
formed. This pervasion and deepening of 
Mantra-Japa brings an unearthly peace in 
the heart. 

Body-consciousness is a terrible obstruc- 
tion in our spiritual life. This can be 

0 

lightened by Mantra-Nyasa. Instead of 
constantly bringing the T idea with the 
gross body, let the Mantra be ‘placed’ all 
over the body. The biological body will 
then be felt as a spiritual entity. Sang 
Ramprasad, the Sakta saint: ‘The Name 

of Mother Kali as a Kalpa-Taru (heavenly 
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wish-fulfilling tree) I have planted in my 
heart. I have sold away this body in the 
market place of the world and bought in 
exchange, the name of Mother Durga .’ 10 
Here ‘sell away the body’ means to be free 
from body-consciousness. The holy name 
of the Divine Mother has now taken its 
place. 

Mantra-Nyasa on Mental Waves 

We cannot meditate deeply on the Ista 
because of the incessant wanderings of the 
mind. In books on Yoga various methods 
have been prescribed for concentration. 
Mantra Nyasa also is an excellent way. If 
the citta vrttis (mental waves) can participate 
in our Mantra-Japa, if we can establish 
with them a spiritual friendship, then they 
will no longer behave as enemies. ‘The 
uncontrolled mind behaves as a foe to 
oneself’ says the Gita . 11 If the holy Mantra 
is directed to a citta-vftti, it becomes 
illumined with the Light of Consciousness 
and becomes a spiritual companion. 

Swami Vivekananda has in his ‘Hymn 
to Shiva’ presented two forms of Lord 
Siva. Impressions gathered through many 
past lives are blowing furiously like a 
violent tempest. Like turbulent waves they 
are crushing even the strongest. There is 
no respite from the duality of T and 
‘Thou’ (subject and object). This state of 
the citta is Siva’s ati-vikalita-rupa (incess- 
antly changing form). On the other hand, 
when the vrttis are purified, when the light 
of consciousness shines through them, when 
the mind is no more deluded by the ideas 
of cause and effect and the storm of 
distractions stops — when there is no sense 
of within or without, that state of the mind 
is Siva’s nirodha-murti (perfect equanimity 

a °* A famous Bengali song which begins 
with Kaltriamo kalpataru 
Bhagavad Gita 6.6 
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pose). Swamiji is saluting both of these 
forms of Siva in the hymn . 12 

Mantra-Nyasa on the world at large 

The Svetdsvatara Upanisad describes 
the relative world as brahmacakra (the 
wheel of Brahman): ‘In this wheel of 

Brahman Hamsa (the Jiva) is revolving 
endlessly .' 13 This Brahmacakra is in truth 
Brahman itself, but because of Avidya (the 
basic ignorance of reality) the Jiva does 
not know that. He sees the one as 
multifarious — the universe as a series of 
changes — and becomes overwhelmed by 
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the dualities of pleasure and pain, hope and 
frustration, life and death. If he could 
understand the Brahmacakra as Brahman 
and feel the presence of the immutable 
Divine in the manifold world, his confusion 
and rotation in the wheel would end and 
he would attain Supreme Peace. 

Just as by Mantra-Nyasa we can 
spiritualize our body. Prana, senses and 
mental functions by raising them from 
their material level to that of the Spirit, in 
a similar way, it is possible to bring the 
harmony of the Spirit in the diverse 
segments of the world of our experience. 

Let the Mantra be ‘placed’ on the vast 
sky, on the ocean, rivers, forests, mountains, 
trees and plants and meadows. Let the 
Mantra be fixed on human beings, animals, 
birds, on any segment of the universe that 
comes to our experience. The Mantra — 
Sabda-Brahman — will transform that 
material segment into spiritual radiance. 

Thus, knowing the holy name of God 
as God Himself, we can apply the power 
of the Mantra inside and outside of us and 
bring everything to a sublime unity of Sat- 
Cit-Ananda. So long as the Ista-Mantra 
is with us, God will be with us ; wherever 
the Ista-Mantra is placed, the Divine is 
revealed there. 



Man begins to struggle and fight against nature. He makes many 
mistakes, he suffers. But eventually, he conquers nature and realizes his 
freedom. When he is free, nature becomes his slave. 



— Swami Vivekananda 




THE HOLY MOTHER IDEAL* 

\ 

SWAMI HIRANMAYANANDA 

The subject of - our discussion ‘Holy it is to study it by developing spirituality 



Mother Sri Sarada Devi, the ideal of Indian 
womanhood and of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda Movement’, implies that she is the 
ideal of Indian womanhood and also the 
ideal of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Move- 
ment. If that is what it means, then it 
becomes a little confusing because she is 
not the only ideal of Ramakrishna-Vivek- 
ananda Movement. So, I take it to mean 
that she is the ideal of Indian womanhood, 
and her relationship with the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda movement supplies great 
inspiration and correct direction to it. On 
the basis of this view, I shall try to show 
how the Holy Mother’s life and teachings 
fulfil these two parts of the subject. 

But the real difficulty about understand- 
ing the life of spiritual persons is that their 
lives which we see or read about are just 
a minute portion of their life in its totality. 
What we see as the activity of these holy 
persons is what they put forth before our 
limited understanding. Though we may 
see occasional flashes of their supernatural, 
depth- of being, most of their conduct and 
behaviour resemble those of human 
beings at their best. 

Western psychology tries to understand 
man by studying his behaviour. But in 
that way only a small portion of the lives 
of great people can be studied. Only 
through the development of the supersensu- 
ous dimension of our mind can we to 
some extent comprehend the totality of 
their lives. So, whether it is the life of 
Ramakrishna or of the Holy Mother or of 
Swami Vivekananda, the best way to study 

* Speech delivered on 5 May, 1984 on the 
occasion of Holy Mother’s birthday celebration 
in Bombay. 



in us. The mere worldly achievement of a 
person is not the true criterion to judge 
that person in the spiritual field. We may 
build great institutions, raise great buildings 
or start great activities, but these alone do 
not make us great in the spiritual field. 
The Holy Mother spent her childhood and 
adolescence at Jayrambati ; after her 
marriage she visited Kamarpukur several 
times ; then she came to Dakshineswar to 
be with her husband ; and finally she went 
to Cossipore to attend on her husband 
during his last days — in all these situations 
we find several facets of her character 
which are extraordinary. But we cannot 
comprehend her greatness in its totality by 
studying her personality during those 
early days. After the passing away of the 
Master, she came to occupy a position 
which was much higher than that she had 
occupied before. It was during this period 
that she revealed the universal dimension of 
her motherhood, her luminous power as a 
spiritual teacher, and her role in the 
mission of the Avatar. But even by 
studying these aspects of her life we 
cannot fully comprehend 'her true nature 
which transcended all these. 

Then again, our vision is time-bound. 
In the case of ordinary men, most of their 
achievements die out or dwindle away after 
their death. But in the case of these 
spiritual persons you find their significance 
growing more and more with the passage 
of time. But will their achievements, 
their mission on earth, finally come to an 
end someday ? From the historical point 
of view, progress is never a linear process. 
Progress is like the sine curve of mathe- 
matics: it moves like waves, with crests 
and hollows. So, in the case of the Holy 
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Mother also, whatever she has contributed 
will go on augmenting and spreading for 
several hundred years until its work is 
done. Then there may rise another 
spiritual wave, produced by another 
spiritual person, which is more in accord 
with the new age. 

Swami Vivekananda has said that on 
account of changing circumstances great 
souls come down to the earth at different 
periods in history, each standing on the 
crest of the wave of progress generated by 
him. Krsnas, Buddhas and Caitanyas 
come, and through them the spiritual 
progress of humanity goes on. These great 

men have been characterized in the Gita 

# 

as Avatars. At the present moment in our 
country and elsewhere we have a plethora 
of religious leaders who claim themselves 
to be Avatars. Bnt look at them in the 
historical perspective. The advent of a 
true Avatar is a historical phenomenon, 
and heralds the birth of a new movement 
or global mission. Those that come with 
a sense of mission for the welfare of the 
whole world are the real Avatars. As it is 
stated in the Gita, they come for the 
establishment of dharma or welfare of the 
world: ‘Whenever virtue subsides and 

vice prevails, I embody myself for the 
establishment of dharma’. This has 
happened in Indian history time and again. 

Of course, it is true that in the histories 
of other countries and religious traditions 
this phenomenon is not taken into consider- 
ation. As Pitirim Sorokin, the great sociol- 
ogist, says, there are two types of culture. 
One is the sensate type and the other is the 
ideational type. The sensate type is based 
on materialistic values and holds sense 
enjoyment as the goal. Sense enjoyment 
exhausts vital energy, and so sensate cultures 
gradually become decadent. This is the 
state of modern western culture. It is a 
decadent culture which, as Swami Vivek- 
anaada has said, is going to perish, unless 



it is rejuvenated by an infusion of spiritual 
power from an ideational culture like that 
of India. It is only an ideational culture 
that can rejuvenate itself periodically. This 
rejuvenation of spiritual vigour of human 
culture takes place through the rise of an 
Avatar. We believe this rejuvenation is 
the chief purpose and significance of the 
Avatarhood of Sri Ramakrishna. 

So far so good. But what about the 
advent of the Holy Mother ? Why put a 
woman, a common-looking, rustic, nearly 
illiterate, woman on the same pedestal as 
that of Sri Ramakrishna ? Remember that 
it is said that an Avatar or a spiritual man 
himself practises the ideals which he 
teaches others: apani dcari dharma, jibere 
sikhay. This we find is true of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Krsna, Caitanya, Christ and 
Buddha: they taught what they practised. 

But what they practised was accomplished 
in a male body. What about the other 
half of the population of the world ? How 
can the ideas and ideals which the Avatar 
brings with him be practised in a woman’s 
body ? Who is to show that ? Evidently, 
a woman-exemplar is also needed. That 
is why with every Avatar there comes a 
great woman as his partner in life. With 
Rama came Slta, with Krsna came 

• 4 * 

Radhika, with Buddha came YaSodhara, 
with Caitanya came Visnupriya. They 
came and placed themselves before women 
as ideals. How the Avatar’s Dharma gets 
fulfilled in the lives of women can be 
shown only by a divine Woman. This is 
true of the Incarnation of Sri Ramakrishna. 
That is why the Holy Mother was needed 
and she was bom. 

Now it has been said that the Holy 
Mother Sri Sarada Devi is the ideal of 
Indian womanhood. In order to understand 
the meaning of this statement it is necess- 
ary to study the evolution of the feminine 
ideal in India. Even in the Rg-Veda , 

4 

believed to have been composed five 
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thousand years ago, God is often described 
as the great ali-pervading Mother, Aditi. 
Most of the Vedic hymns speak of the 
spiritual realization of men. But in the 
tenth mandala of the Rg-Veda Samhitd — 
may it be said to the eternal glory of 
Indian womanhood — is recorded one of 

the most spiritual and sublime hymns 
voiced by a woman-seer. In that hymn a 
woman-saint named Vak, the daughter of 
the sage Ambhrn, declares: ‘It is I who 

move about as Rudra, Vasus, as Aditya 
and Visvadevas.’ 1 Rudra with his bow 
and arrow is the terrible aspect of Siva as 
the destroyer of the world. And ‘It it is 
I who string the bow of Rudra’, 2 says that 
great woman-seer. That was the Vedic 
woman’s ideal. It was voiced forth 5000 
years ago. When we come down to the 
Upanisadic age, we find another great ideal 
of womanhood — the brahmavadinjs, women 
who sought and spoke of Brahman. The 
sage Yajnavalkya wanted to become a 
Sannyasin. In those days, after living a 
householder’s life, people used to take 
Sannyasa. Before renouncing the world 
Yajnavalkya wanted to divide his property 
between his two wives. One of them, 
Maitreyi, was a deeply spiritual woman. 
He told her that he wanted to give her 
share to her. Maitreyi looked at him and 
asked, ‘Sir, if the whole earth full of wealth 
be mine, shall I be immortal through that ?' 
In no other scripture in the world do we 
find a woman asking this question. The 
sage replied: ‘No, Maitreyi, there is no 

scope of attaining immortality through 
wealth.’ 3 Then she said: ‘What shall I 



feRc^t: | 
Rg-Veda 10.125.1 

2 * 

Ibid 10.125.6 

Brhadaranyaka Vpanisad 2,4.2 and 4.5.3 



do with that which will not make me 
immortal ?’ 4 Then Yajnavalkya instructed 
her in Brahmajnana. There were many 
other great women in the Upanisadic 
period: GargT, for instance, who challenged 
Yajnavalkya in a debate over the nature 
of the absolute Reality. 

Then we come down to the period of 
the epics. In Rdrmyana we find the 
character of Slta about whom Swami 
Vivekananda has said that we are proud 
to be the sons and daughters of Slta. 

‘Sita purer than purity itself, all patience, 
all suffering... the ever-chaste and ever- 
pure wife, she is the ideal of the people, 
the ideal of the gods, the great Slta, our 
national God she must always remain.’ 5 In 
the Mahdbharata we come across another 
glorious ideal, Savitri. Savitrl knew that 
Satyavan would die after a year. Even 

then, because she had fallen in love with 
him, she married him. When the death 
occured in a forest, Yama, the god of 
death came to collect the soul of Satyavan. 
She vanquished the great god in an 
argument and got back the life of her 
husband. This is the ideal, the ideal of 

constancy, the ideal of purity, which is the 

distinguishing feature of the Indian ethos, 
though we are fast forgetting it. 

Coming down to historical times, we 
meet several women who represented 
another ideal, the ideal of martial heroism. 
The Rani of Jhansi, the woman who fought 
the British, has been much praised by 
Swami Vivekananda. Then there are 
other women — SivajFs mother. Pad mini, 

the queen of Chittore, and a galaxy of 
others. In all of them we find invairably 
present the virtues of chastity, single- 



Ibid 2.4.3 and 4.5.4 

* 

5 * The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973) 

vol. 3, P. 256 
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hearted devotion to one husband, and 
forbearance, in addition to extraordinary 
courage which they manifested in critical 
situations. 

When Swamiji went to America he was 
happy to see that women enjoyed con- 
siderable freedom in American society. But 
he said: ‘I want our women to be free, 

but not at the cost of their purity/ 
Unfortunately, this very ideal of purity is 
being assailed today in our- society. 
Swamiji said that he could not think of an 
Indian woman to be without spirituality. 
At the blowing of the conch in the 
twilight hour, the lady of the house goes 
to the place of worship, lights the lamp, and 
sits for sometime in Japa and meditation. 
This spiritual discipline is an invariable 
part of a Hindu woman’s life. 

Now take all these good qualities of 
all these great women of India, blend 
them together and study them dispassionately 
in the light of the life of the Holy Mother. 
You will find that she is the quintessence 
of the lives of all of them and of all their 
virtues. To understand the real greatness 
of the Holy Mother her life must be studied 
in the historical perspective. She embodied 
in herself the noble characteristics of all 
those great women who preceded her. It 
is in this sense that she is to be considered 
the ideal for modern Indian womanhood. 
Sister Nivedita write*: about the Holy 

Mother: ‘To me it Has always appeared 

that she is Sri Ramakrishna’s final word 
as to the ideal of Indian womanhood.’ 
Nivedita then raises the question: ‘Is she 

the last of an old order or the beginning 
of a new?’ To my mind, the answer is 
that she is both. There are many super- 
stitions, the accretions of ages, in our 
religious observances, in our personal 
conduct and social life. These have to be 
discarded. But those ideals which are 
basic to religion, which deal with the 
eternal truths of spiritual life, must remain. 



However, these are to be adapted to the 
conditions and needs of contemporary 
society and put into practice. This was 
what the Holy Mother did. That is why 
we have said that she is both the last of 
the old order and the first of the new. 

Next we have to consider her connec- 
tion with the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Movement. In the case of the spouses of 
other Avatars we find that their role was 
mostly passive. Sfta had to undergo great 
suffering which she did with great patience. 
Radhika also suffered. Yasodhara, the 
wife of Siddhartha, became a Sannyasini. 
Visnupriya, the spouse of Gauranga had 
an image of Sri Caitanya made of Nimba 
wood and worshipped that and a pair of 
his sandals. They were all contented to 
remain holy spouses, reconciling themselves 
to their fate. But in the case of the Holy 
Mother we find that her life was an active 
participation in the lila of the Avatar. Sri 
Ramakrishna himself had asked her to 
share the burden of his mission through 
active participation. Towards the close of 
his work on earth Sri Ramakrishna asked 
her : ‘Won’t you do anything ? Should 

this (pointing to his own body) alone do 
everything?’ She protested: ‘How can 

I, being only a woman ?’ He said: ‘No, 

no. You will have to do much/ After the 
Master’s demise the Holy Mother took up 
his work of spiritual ministration. She 
became a guiding force not only to her own 
hundreds of disciples but also to hundreds 
of other people including the monks of the 
Ramakrishna Order. However, she did 
all this without giving up her domestic 
duties. She continued to live the life of a 
simple housewife and mother till the end 
of her life thereby making herself an ideal 
for women. Spiritual ministration to 

aspirants and working out an ideal for 

* 

women— these are two important aspects 
of her life. It had an equally important 
third aspect: the consolidation of the 
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Ramakrishna Movement. Sri Ramakrishna 
had gathered around him a group of 
disciples at Cossipore. But after the 
demise of his body, his young monastic 
disciples led a predominantly mendicant 
life. Once when Mother was at Bodh Gaya, 
she saw there the well-known Hindu 

9 

monastery where monks lived in comfort. 
Immediately she prayed to Sri Ramakrishna, 
‘O Lord, give my children a house to live 
in, where they can get the necessities of 
life without having to wander here and 
there*. It was this prayer that welled forth 
from the Holy Mother’s great heart that 
has brought into existence all these Ashramas, 
Maths and social service institutions of the 
Ramakrishna Movement. Her mighty 
power and loving presence brought about 
the consolidation of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Movement. She brought it 
into being, nurtured it, and her unseen 
hands have been supporting it to this day. 

Swami Vivekananda himself looked 
upon her as the guiding Force and never 
dared to go against her wishes. Once 
Swamiji dismissed a servant who had 
committed a theft. The man went straight 
to Mother and said: ‘Mother I am a poor 
man — I shall lose my livelihood. So please 
forgive me.’ When that evening Swami 
Premananda came to see her. Mother told 
him: ‘Baburam, take him back.’ Baburam 
Maharaj was afraid of taking back the 
man who had been turned out by Swamiji. 
But Mother said firmly: ‘I say, take him 

back.’ As Swami Premananda, accompanied 
by the man, was entering the gate, Swami 
Vivekananda saw from afar and said : 
‘See, Baburam is bringing back that fellow 
again.’ Then Baburam Maharaj from 
there cried aloud, ‘Mother asked me to 
do so.’ Swami Vivekananda became silent, 
and the man was reinstated in his job. 
Mother’s words were law in the Organiz- 
ation. 

Another incident I shall relate which 



will give you an understanding of the 
depth of spiritual insight the Holy Mother 
had. Once Swamiji went to Mayavati 
where he had established an Advaita 
Ashrama in which image worship or ritual 
was not allowed. But he found in a room 
a picture of Sri Ramakrishna being 
worshipped. He called the president of the 
Ashrama, Swami Swarupananda, and told 
him, ‘You have betrayed my trust.’ After 
Swamiji left the place Swami Swarup- 
ananda asked his brother monks to 
discontinue the worship and dismantle the 
temporary shrine. This instruction was 
carried out. But one of the inmates, Swami 
Vimalananda, who was a disciple of both 
the Holy Mother and Swami Vivekananda, 
wrote to the Holy Mother seeking her 
opinion on this issue. Mother wrote back, 
‘Our Thakur was Advaita ; since you are 
all his disciples, you too are AdVaitins .’ 6 
This incident shows how much spiritual 
acumen and practical foresight she had. 
Sister Nivedita says in one of her books 
that there was no spiritual or worldly 
problem which the Holy Mother could not 
comprehend or suggest a solution for. 

To my mind, Sri Ramakrishna and the 
Holy' Mother are one and the same — the 
same Reality appearing in a man’s form 
and in a woman’s form. Sri Ramakrishna, 
though he taught and lived among house- 
holders, was a Sannyasin. His blazing spirit 
of renunciation is beyond the reach of 
common people who are in the midst of 
work in the world. Mother never took 
Sannyasa. She lived with her own people, 
and those people were not nice people. 
Rather, they were narrow-minded, worldly 
and always quarrelling ; some of them were 
almost mad. As a matter of fact, 'she had 

Readers interested in knowing more 
details of this incident may refer to The Life of 
Swami Vivekananda by his Eastern and Western 
Disciples (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1981) 

vol. 2, Pp. 571-72 
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to face more difficulties and trials than an 
average householder. And though she 
lived in the midst of all the troubles of the 
world, she perpetually radiated peace and 
equanimity, and everything she did was a 
blessing to others. To the end of her life 
she lived like an ordinary village woman 
following all the duties of life — spiritual 
and secular. She used to get up at 3 in 
the morning, do Japa, dress vegetables, 
worship the Lord, distribute prasctda, work 
in the kitchen, give spiritual initiation, 
console suffering people, dictate replies to 
letters, serve food, sweep the rooms and 
wash clothes. She presided over her large 
household, supported a growing number of 
relatives, married off her foster-daughter, 
nieces and nephews — in a word, discharged 
every responsibility of a householder. Yet 
she towered over everything and everybody 
around her like a great lighthouse of 
spiritual consciousness. There she stands 
— a great, shining, immaculate ideal before 
Indian women, within their reach. 

Women of India! don’t let yourselves 
be lured by the glamorous achievements 
and culture of the powerful West. As 
pointed out by western thinkers themselves, 
it is a sensate culture, decaying • and 
destructive. For its survival it needs the 
infusion of spirituality. People in the 
West are looking to India for spiritual help. 
It will be therefore foolish for Indians to 



blindly imitate the ways of life of western 
people which they themselves want to 
change. We have here in the Holy Mother 
a source of great consolation and a great 
ideal for all of us, whether householders 
or Sannyasins. 

She is indeed the mother of all people 
in the East and the West— not metaphori- 
cally but in actual reality. What she told 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, T am your true 
mother, a mother not by virtue of being 
your Guru’s wife, nor because of any 
assumed relationship, nor by way of empty 
talk, but your own true mother’, may be 
taken as an indication of her relationship 
with everyone in this world. 'No one is 
a stranger’ — these were her last words. 

But, for the realization of even a little 
of her true divine nature it is necessary to 
develop the supersensuous faculty lying 
dormant within us. Those who develop 
this faculty realize her as the supreme 
embodiment of Sakti, Divine Energy, which 
has been described in the Tantras as 
jhdnecchdkriydmayi , and in the Southern 
Tantras as seyam sarvesvaresvan — 'She is 
the Queen of all the gods and goddesses.’ 
This is our Mother whom we try to 
somehow understand with our limited 
intellect by reading her teachings and by 
reading the history of India. Our saluta- 
tions to the Mother. 



I am sure God will pardon a man who will use his reason and cannot 
believe, rather than a man who believes blindly instead of using the faculties 
He has given him. 



Swarni Vivekananda 




TRUE CREATIVITY : CREATING ONESELF 

SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA 



A colloquy on spiritual research was 
organized in Paris by the Sufi Centre near 
Paris in March 1984. The general theme 
for discussion was ‘Creativity and Develop- 
ment of the Person’. Representatives of 
world faiths, a scientist and a psychoanalyst 
were the participants. The present writer 
was invited to represent Hinduism — Vedanta. 
The speakers were allowed to choose a 
specific theme in harmony with the general 
one. The sessions were well attended and 
it was a remarkable event. x 

The Director of the Colloquy, Pir 
Vilayat Inayat Khan, spoke on the role of 
creative imagination and the application of 
meditation to the creativity of the person. 
The scientist Bernard d’Espagnat, speaking 
on his theme ‘Scientific asceticism and 
research into the real’, said that in the 
same way as spirit is indefinable, matter 
too is indefinable. It is a mystery. To 
uncover the truth behind matter one should 
give up all preconceived notions about 
matter, should renounce all speculations. 
Wonderment is the key to open the 
mystery of matter. 

The Jewish representative. Rabbi Marc- 
Alain Ouaknin chose as his theme ‘The 
letters and the crowns: the journey to the 
world of the future’. The Jewish contri- 
bution to the dialogue, he said, can be 
condensed into three archetypal ideas: 
creation-creativity, revelation and redemp- 
tion. The Jewish revelation was first an 
oral tradition and then a written one. The 
Jewish religion has no dogmas, as one 
master is allowed to contradict another. 
One prophet juxtaposes his opinion with 
that of the other. The great sentence which 
God the Eternal pronounced to Moses ‘I 
am that I am’ (Exodus III, 14) was, 
according to Rabbi Ouaknin, a wrong 



translation from Hebrew. It should be 
‘I will be what I will be’. The accent is 
on the future, on becoming . 

The psychologist, who was also an 
adept in Buddhism, had as his theme 
‘Creativity in Buddhism : the void in which 
none creates’. Obstacles to creativity are our 
inveterate attachments to the non-substantial 
and changing elements of our individuality 
like sensation, perception, memory etc. The 
neurotic patient is obsessed, because he or 
she is unable to cut through the link of his 
perceptions and sensations. The objectivity 
which the psychoanalyst can give to the 
patient has much in common with the void 
of which the Buddha spoke. 

The topic chosen by the representative 
of Islam was ‘Divine creation and human 
responsibility according to Islam’. Father 
Guy Boue, who represented the Catholic 
faith, spoke on ‘Divine Grace and human 
freedom’, and the Protestant participant 
dwelt on the subject ‘The Absolute of God 
and human engagement in Calvinistic 
spirituality’. The present writer’s theme 
was ‘True Creativity: creating oneself.’ 1 

In the Vedantic perspective all creation 
is from something pre-existing and not from 
nothing. The term ‘emanation’ is more 
appropriate than the term ‘creation’. So, 
creating oneself is fashioning oneself out 
of the substance-essence already existing. 

Freedom and joy are the source and 
substance of all creation. In order to 
create, an artist must. feel himself free in 
his conception of beauty and also in its 
expression. He gives himself to his crea- 
tion. , An artistic creation is another self 

!. What follows is the English translation 
of the substance of the author’s talk which was 
given in French. Ed., P.B. 
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of the artist. He draws great joy from 
this complete consecration. 

In fashioning ourselves our freedom 
and our joy touch their summit. Self- 
creation is self-renewal. We renew body, 
soul and spirit thanks to the Spirit’s 
abundance of auto -creativity. 

To the question ‘who am I ?’, we reply 
‘I am’. But we rarely realize that by 
affirming our existence we exercise freedom. 
Within and without us there are various 
factors which threaten and deny our 
existence: negative thoughts, pessimism, 

etc. By affirming 1 am’ we free ourselves 
from restraining factors. 

The T which we emphasize is the place 
of our first freedom. The ‘I’ is the human 
person. The human person is never alone ; 
he is accompanied by - the Divine Person. 
Vedanta uses the term ‘Purusa’ to indicate 
the human person as also to signify the 
Divine Person, the Absolute, Brahman. 
Purusdt na param kincifi, above the Divine 
Person there is nothing. The presence of 
the Divine Person in us is an operating 
presence. It acts on our psychological and 
spiritual capital with love and understand- 
ing. Three modes can be distinguished in 
its action: (1) our quality of being 

increases ; (2) the quality of knowledge 
becomes sharper ; and (3) our faculty of 
bliss becomes more refined. To understand 
and live these three modalities means to 
create oneself in the image of the Divine ; 
to reap and enjoy the last freedom. Why 
the last ? 

We say ‘last freedom’ because here all 
notion of limit, all means of measuring 
freedom vanish. When the measure disap- 
pears, ‘forms’ also disappear. The moment 
I say ‘freedom’, I haye the notion that I 
am free to do this or that. Political 
freedom, social freedom, these are all 
‘forms’ of freedom. But in the context of 

2. Katha Upanisad 1.3.11 



the last freedom which is the freedom of 
the spirit, there are no more forms. The 
freedom of the spirit is its own measure, 
its own support. To use the upanisadic 

language: ‘There, the Self is established 

% 

and nourished by itself, by its own glory’, 
sve mahimni {pratisthitah ). 3 

The first step towards self-creation/ 
creativity is achieved by increasing our 
quality of being. This is made easy by the 
fact that the Divine is a presence which 
encourages us under all circumstances. 
He is Being which conquers non-being at 
every moment. He is pure Being without 
any mixture whereas man is made up of 
being and non-being. The elements of 
non-being such as anguish, doubt and 
abdication are mixed with being in man. 
Man has to conquer the non-being in him 
by brightening the flame of being, by the 
‘courage to be’. 

In the context of auto-creation, knowl- 
edge is transformed into knowledge with 
involvement. In intellectual knowledge 
involvement is either nil or almost nothing. 
Knowing the philosophical system ' of 
Hegel or Spinoza and giving lectures on 
them bring about no transformation in us. 
Whereas studying Samkara or Ramanuja 
brings about spiritual consequences. The 
upanisadic phrase yo brahmaveda brahmaiva 
bhavati , ‘the knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman’, 4 notifies the involvement implied 
in self-creation and self-knowledge. 

With self -creation the faculty of bliss 
also changes its face. It gets actualized 
and stabilized without any external help. 
We owe this to our self-abundance. Self- 
creation strengthens our self- abundance. 

Now comes a crucial point: is it 

possible to create oneself during suffering ? 

Tears are in creation, also smiles. We 
cannot create ourselves without understand- 

SB • 

3 * cf Chandogya Upanisad 7.24.1 

4 * Mundaka Upanisad 3.2.9 
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ing the laws which govern the functioning 
of creation. Nature works, moved by 
opposites. If we want and obtain a desired 
thing then we avoid and move away from 
something undersirable. Love and hatred 
as well as life and death coexist in creation ; 
this is the law of equivalence. But being 
aware of the equivalence of opposites 
does not give us the dynamism to climb up 
the slope of suffering. We need an excess 
of the positive over the negative, an excess 
of optimism over pessimism. The question 
is: are we able to generate within our- 

selves this excess without which self- 
creation is not possible ? Yes, we are 
able to do so. How many times have we 
not said to ourselves in the past when we 
were suffering: ‘O body, you suffer, O 
mind, you suffer, but O Spirit, be in peace ! * 
And with good results. Spirit is far above 
manifestation with its smiles and tears. 
‘Even Brahman weeps caught in the net 
of Maya’, Ramakrishna used to say. But 
Brahman knows He is far above Maya’s 
tears and smiles. 

What is the role of time in self-creation/ 
creativity ? 

In our research the notion of time is 
important because an experience we have 
lived through is time lived. The residual 
time of a lived experience must make us 
free instead of assailing us by regrets or 
by a guilty conscience. 

The time of the clock does not liberate 
us, does not make us autonomous to create 
ourselves. Nor does the bi-dimensional 

time which is the measure between two 

% 

acts or two events. When I say ‘Please 
wait, I am bringing you the book in a 
minute’,. I am using the bi-dimensional 
time. The term ‘linear time’ is also used 
to indicate the bi-dimensional time, as it 
marches in a line. Linear time pushes us 
from a ‘before’ to an ‘after’. It implies 
the movement necessary for life. But it 
does not imply the ‘presence’ which is the 



author of the movement and which is more 
vital than movement. A religious thought 
which says that after death there is either 
paradise or hell is the typical example of 
linear time. This thought makes the 
Presence {satbhava), the Self in us, a 
victim of the linear time. In this context, 
the paradise and hell are creations of 
another force extraneous to the self. 
According to Vedanta, the Atman-self is 
absolutely autonomous and free to refuse 
paradise or hell after death. It is free to 
refuse the action of linear time. It has the 
potentiality to begin on another orbit, the 
orbit which is usually called reincarnation. 
The Atman has the potential to make a 
new beginning on a higher orbit, which is 
to say that it can make time come back on 
itself. It is capable of making time circular. 

Circular time which comes back on 
itself is more liberating and creative than 
linear time. Witness for instance the Greek 
idea of eternal return. Plato seems to have 
said that after two hundred years he would 
give the same lesson in the same hall. This 
is a pointer to circular time. But then no 
philosopher repeats what he said after a 
number of years. He renews himself by 
time and with the world that renews itself. 

But the circular time lacks the vertical 
dimension. The vertical represents man’s 
aspiration towards the high, the transcendent. 

When one is at the end of the tether, 
or at the foot of the wall, as they say, one 
heaves a sigh of anguish and looks up. If 
he is a believer in God, he says ‘O God! 
into your arms I surrender*. If he is a non- 
believer he says, ‘What a life, where am 
I ?*. Something happens after this sigh. 

A 

The vertical dimension is born in him. 
And with the vertical is also born the 
spiral 

The spiral is a coil that rises up in 
concentric circles pressing into service the 
horizontal and the vertical dimensions. 
What is relevant to the context is that the 
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spiral time adds a vertical dimension to the 
circular time. 

The idea of spiral time is set forth in 
the doctrine of the four yugas. We are 
now in the fourth yuga, the Kali yuga. At 
the end of this yuga, the Satya yuga will 
begin taking the world -manifestation of 
space- time-causality in the vertical direc- 
tion. 

The symbolism of the spiral goes far 
beyond the idea of spiral time. The Maya 
of space-time- causality can be contemplated 
as the spiral coil. The beginning and the 



end are in the invisible. The central axis 
of the spiral is Brahman, sustaining the 
periphery of concentric circles with its 
horizontal and vertical dynamism. 

The divine spiral lives in us, inspiring 
us to horizontal (social) action and vertical 
aspiration. 

Let us open ourselves to its two-fold 
dynamism. That is real and authentic 
creativity. That is creating, fashioning and 
accomplishing ourselves and taking the 
world around us to higher and higher 
stages of fulfilment. 



SETTING THE STAGE FOR THE GITA 

SWAMI SRIDHARANANDA 



Dialogue between man and God 

The Bhagavad-Glta is a part of the 
epic Mahdbhdrata and placed in its 
Bhismaparva. The Mahabharata war is 
dated anywhere between 2500 B C and 
1500 B C though the epic itself, as it exists, 
today might have been revised at a later 
date. So it is much too ancient to have 
historical value and comes within the 
domain of mythology. Hence questions 
are often raised about the historicity and 
authenticity of the Bhagavad-Gita . One 
school of scholars holds that the language 
of the Gita is so simple and easy, compared 
to the archaic language of the original 
Mahabharata , that it must have been 
composed by some poet at a later date and 
interpolated in the epic. Certain rationalists 
taking their stand on reason ask: how 
could Arjuna and Sri Krsna have three 
hours on the battlefield to hold this discus- 
sion ? There is no need to get involved in 
such pedantic arguments: it is immaterial 

whether the Mahabharata war ever took 
place, whether Arjuna and Sri Krsna ever 



lived, whether the GTta is an interpolation 
in the body of the epic or was really 
preached by Sri Krsna. The important 
thing is to realize the depth of wisdom of 
the author of the GTta. When Swami 
Vivekananda who was still Narendranath 
Datta first came to Sri Ramakrishna as an 
uninhibited young rationalist, he said bluntly 
that he did not believe that such persons 
ever existed as depicted in the Puranas and 
the Bhdgavata, nor could he believe that 
these scriptures were authentic compositions. 
Sri Ramakrishna, in a most practical 
manner, told him not to be troubled by 
those minor details but to get into the 
spiritual mood of the teaching. 

Going beyond the domain of history 

and scholarship, the GTta has been described 

as the ‘Song of God’. Since it is the 

utterance of God in the form of Sri Krsna 

• • • 

it brings in the concept of the Avatar. 
However, without getting involved in the 
intricacies of avatara-vada we may look 
upon the dialogue between Arjuna and 
Krsna as the expression of an inner 

cogitation upon the existential problems of 

* 
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life. To understand its spirit one must 
take Arjuna as the representative of 
mankind and Sri Ksrna as the representative 
of the collective wisdom of Hindu civiliza- 
tion and its ethos or way of life* — call it 
the wisdom of God. Arjuna was as modem 
in his time as each man is in his. Faced 
with his problems, man puts his questions 
to God, to be answered by His supreme 
wisdom. Life is a relentless struggle from 
birth till death, at the level of principles — 
intellectual and moral. Every situation, 
small or big, becomes a crisis. Decisions 
have to be made and action must follow. 
In making a decision the advice of a wiser 
person who has gone through the whole 
range of life’s experiences and activity is 
needed, but to act upon it man must 
exercise his own freedom of choice. 

The Gita is, thus, a conversation be- 
tween man and God regarding the end of 
life and the ways of attaining it. The 
discussion on the end and the means is 
not, however, divorced from the day-to-day 
problems of life. The reality and demands 
of the battlefield are never forgotten. 
Human life is an integral whole. At its 
core is the Atman or the true Self, with 
the intellect, mind, prana and body appear- 
ing as its garments or sheaths. Man has 
to be accepted as a whole with all the 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
problems he faces every day. The essence 
of the Gita is to place before him an 
integral view of the goal of life — to discover 
his lost identity or to be at peace with 
himself through knowledge of Self. Since 
God is the true Self of man and the all- 
pervading Supreme Self of the universe, to 
find our lost identity means to attain 
identity with the eternal Divine, to be in 
communion with God within and God 
without. For the attainment of this goal 
the Gita teaches, not one, but several 
methods like devotion, self-surrender, 
meditation, austerity, self-knowledge, right 



action etc., covering the whole gamut of 
human capacities and possibilities. Thus 
the spirit of the Gita is that of harmony 
and synthesis. The result is, we have in 
the Gita a complete philosophy of life. 

The four related topics 

In studying the Gita much benefit will 
be obtained by adopting the traditional 
method of studying all scriptures through 
anubandha catustayah or the ‘four relevant 
topics*. These are the person who studies, 
adhikdri ; the subject matter of the book, 
visaya ; the object or purpose of the book, 
prayojcma ; and the relation between these 
three, sambandha. 

The adhikdri here is, according to 
Samkara, one who has experienced all that 
the world offers and seen through its 

hollowness and by means of analysis, has 

• # 

realized that the pleasures it offers are all 
transient. He has become dissatisfied with 
worldly pleasures ; he is alam pratyayavan , 
one who feels that he has had enough of 
it. If such a person is also seeking to 
qualitatively improve himself, he will receive 
the greatest benefit by a study of this 
scripture. 

The visaya of the Gitd is knowledge of 
one’s true original nature and the means 
of realizing that. The wisdom of the Vedas 
is the sum total of several centuries of 
experience of great saints and seers of very 
ancient times ; the Upanisads are the philo- 
sophical culmination of Vedic thought ; and 
the Gita was composed to make that 
philosophy easily understandable to common 
people. It is described as pure nectar 
without any adulteration, amrta . It is by 
realizing oneself as nothing but the Divine 
that eternal bliss can be obtained. A well- 
known verse compares Gita to nectar 
milked from the Upanisads by KrSna for 
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Arjuna . 1 Here the cow is the collective 

wisdom of the Vedas ; or the whole wisdom 

of humanity, which reached its highest 

level in the Upanisads. The milk is the 

essence of that wisdom, the nectar 

epitomized in the Gita. The person milking 

the cow is Sri Krsna, the eternal teacher 

• • . 

who is drawing the essence out of the whole 
body of knowledge. And Arjuna is the 
calf who, nurtured by this knowledge, 
becomes strong and wise. 

The prayojana of the Gita is, in brief, 
the complete cessation of sorrow and the 
attainment of supreme bliss . 2 By realizing 
its truths we attain peace and tranquillity. 
The ultimate goal that the Gita aims at is 
not only a negative experience of freedom 
from all misery, but also a positive experi- 
ence of being filled with the bliss of God. 
About this experience the Gfta itself 
speaks: ‘Attaining which there remains 

nothing higher to attain, and established in 
which one remains unshaken by even the 
greatest calamity .’ 3 

The sambandha here refers to the 
relevance of the study of the Gita in one’s 
own life. The adhikdri or qualified student 
has to convince himself that the subject 
matter and its purpose have a direct bearing 
or relationship with him. Thus by following 
the four-fold approach to Gita we get a 
comprehensive understanding of this great 
scripture. Their mutual relation is one of 
cause and effect. The ideas thrown out of 
the printed matter of the book arouse 
certain ideas in the living entity, namely 
the reader, and these cause the removal of 
darkness within him, that is, the confusion 
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from which he is suffering owing to the 
lack of true Self-identity is cleared up. By 
the power of the ideas contained in Gita, 
emanating from the Divine Mind, a new 
drstikond or angle of vision develops, a 
darsana or intuition occurs, by which the 
world changes its colour or meaning. After 
discovering his true identity, he no longer 
identifies himself with the various objects, 
situations and relationships of the world, 
not even with his own psycho-physical 

mechanism, the aham or ego which 

• • 

transmigrates from body to body. This 
does not create a vacuum or deprive him 
of the human sweetness of life, for he 
now identifies himself with the Reality 
permeating the whole universe. 

Meaning of Dharma 

The first chapter sets the stage for the 
delivery of the Gita proper. It should be 
understood not in the narrow sense of 
depicting a critical situation that developed 
in a certain battlefield, but as representing 
human situation in general in every walk of 
life. It graphically depicts the crisis of 
human character as, at the end of it, 
Arjuna breaks down and admits that he 
has reached the end of his tether. With all 
his vanity and pride in his own ability and 
prowess, he was unaware that his self- 
confidence had gone beyond the limits of 
propriety. Self-confidence or even pride is 
good to a certain extent, as far as correct 
human life is concerned. But Arjuna, the 
representative of a perfect specimen of 
humanity, had transgressed that limit and 
landed himself in great . trouble, namely, 
confused thinking. In his self-confidence 
which was based on his acquired qualities, 
he had been unknowingly feeding his ego 
and thinking that nothing in life was a 
problem for him. But the capacity to 
manage money, things, situations, personnel 
etc is external ; the most important thing is 
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the ability to manage oneself. The art of 
self-management through Self-realization 
has now to be taught to him. The crux of 
the matter is the qualitative improvement 
of the human self so that it becomes a 
vehicle for acting in a manner which will 
leave no bitterness or dejection in life. 

Let us now see how the Gita actually 
begins. It begins with one of the most 
significant and comprehensive words in 
Hindu religious thought — Dharma. Dharma 
is the very first word of the Gita. The term 
dharmaksetra is added as an adjective to 
kuruksetra , the name of the battlefield. 
Why ? Because there is a crisis of Dharma 
on the plain of battle. The term Dharma is 
derived from the root 'dhf which means to 
uphold or hold together . 4 The power of 
Dharma to sustain and regulate human life 
is brought out by the great Hindu law-giver 
Manu in his famous dictum: ‘If Dharma is 
violated it will destroy (us) ; if Dharma is 
preserved it will preserve (us) ; therefore 
Dharma must not he violated, lest it destroy 
us .’ 5 In Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra the word 
Dharma is used in the sense of attribute or 
property of a substance (which is called 
dharrni ).® Everything has its principle of 
self-existence by virtue of which it is what 
it is. Everything depends upon its own 
dharma for its own existence. Subjectively, 
it means ‘virtue’ or ‘religious merit’ in man, 
and objectively it means ‘duty’ whether in 
the form of obligatory ritual or of one’s 
station or position in life. 

The crisis that developed on the battlefield 
of Kuruksetra was the result of a total 
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confusion about dharma. This is true of 
every crisis in life. And when there is 
such loss of clarity about the nature and 
direction of dharma, which holds man and 
society together in organic unity, then it is 
necessary to restore it. 

The personification of adharma 

The crisis of Dharma that faced Arjuna 
is persented in a dramatic way in the first 
chapter of the Gita. To intensify the 
poignancy of the situation the Gita first 
introduces Duryodhana, the arch-rival of 
the Pandavas and the villain of the piece. 
He surveys his army and, with a view to 
boosting the morale of his generals, points 
out: ‘And there are many other valiant 

fighters in my camp, armed with various 
kinds of weapons and missiles, all experts 
in the art of war who are prepared to give 
up their lives for my sake .’ 7 Here artha 
(in madarthe, ‘for my sake’) means both 
‘cause’ and ‘money’. Duryodhana says 
that the people on his side are prepared to 
lay down their lives for his cause, but 
being a mean-minded man, he also implies 
that he has bought them over. They might 
not have been convinced of the rightness 
of his stand, but they could not desert him 
because of extraneous and ulterior motives. 
Some felt obliged to side with him because 
of ties of blood and other relationships. In 
the case of others, the Pandavas haying 
been out of the picture for thirteen years, 
all had depended upon Duryodhana, as 
the king, for their livelihood. 

Here arises the question as to what he 
himself thought of his cause. Throughout 
the Mahdbhdrata Duryodhana is seen to 
be more concerned about quantity and 

* 
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numerical strength. For instance, when 
Sri Krsna gave the choice between his vast 
yadu army and Himself without arms, and 
Arjuna chose the Lord out of devotion, 
Duryodhana gave expression to his joy at 
having scored a point over Arjuna. And 
out of the eighteen aksauhinf forces at 
Kuruksetra, eleven belonged to him and 
only seven to the Pandavas. He has been 
depicted as a villain who, in his overbearing 
desire to have the whole kingdom, became 
totally blinded in all aspects of his consci- 
ence. He really felt that as a ksatriya, 
might was right, and he had the moral 
right to destroy the Pandavas by his 
superior might. Since his father was the 
king, he was not willing to share his kingdom 
with them. It is common human psychology 
that a man who is not morally strong tries 
to build a moral atmosphere around 
himself ; one who is not virtuous protests 
too much of virtue. Had he morally justified, 
he would not have so loudly and repeatedly 
asserted the superiority of his forces over 

those of the Pandavas. In contrast, the 

• • 

Pandavas, though numerically inferior, had 
the full confidence of the rightness of their 
cause. 

It is interesting to note here that, before 
the beginning of the war, Gandhari was 
approached by Duryodhana and Yudhisthira 
for her blessings, because both knew that 
owing to the power of perfect chastity and 
truthfulness, her word was infallible. She 
had been trying to dissuade her sons from 
the wrong path and urging Dhrtarastra to 
disown Duryodhana as a kuldhgara, a 
black sheep. Duryodhana tried to cajole 
her into saying that he would be the winner. 
But to both him and Yudhisthira she gave 
the same reply, yato dharmah tato jay ah , 
‘where dharrna is, there will victory be.’ 
Thus, perhaps, even at the commencement 
of the great war he realized that he was in 
the wrong, but was not willing to give up 
the wrong path. 



Arjuna* s egoism 

By presenting first the unscrupulous, 
vain and insecure leader of the Kaurava 
army the Gita brings out clearly the 
contrasting personality of Arjuna. Through 
this contrast the Gita heightens the moral 
crisis that Arjuna had to face. Moral 
conflicts occur only in a virtuous person. 
Duryodhana had no scruples to prick his 
conscience. Arjuna felt the conflict and the 
resulting dejection or visada because he was 
a dharma-bhiru, one who is afraid of 
transgressing Dharrna. The Gita displays 
considerable skill in focusing our attention 
on Arjuna’s situation. The whole battlefield 
soon becomes astir with expectation and 
resounds with the blowing of conchs. When 
our feelings have been worked up to a 
climax, Arjuna asks Krsna to place his 
chariot in the middle of the two armies. He 
explains the reason for his request ‘I would 
like to observe carefully the warriors 
stationed here, eager and prepared to fight. 
Let me behold the people with whom I 
have to engage in battle, in this impending 
war.* 8 

Here Arjuna’s psychological problem 
surfaces and his spiritual weakness is 
exposed. He uses the words: kaih mayd 

saha yoddhavyam , ‘who are the people who 
want to engage me in fight.’ From this 
statement it is clear that he is giving a 
tremendous amount of importance to 
himself alone. He does not say: ‘I want 

to know who are the people wanting to 
fight with us, the Pandavas’. The attitude 
of identification with the collective whole 
has disappeared from his mind at this 
time, and he is thinking only about his 
own prowess, valour and achievements, as 
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also his reputation as a brilliant warrior. 

From this very statement of Arjuna the 
Gita proper starts. Two things have to be 
marked. Firstly, giving Arjuna the 
benefit of the doubt, we do not condemn 
him for the vanity, pride and ego that have 

overcome him. Let us admit that here is 

•• 

a completely successful man who has never 
known failure or defeat, and who has been 
acclaimed by the whole world for his 
strength, courage and competence. It is 
only natural that as a normal human being 
he should be aware of his own abilities, 
and that in his statement there is a little 
vanity and pride and a lack of understand- 
ing that it is God who runs the whole show. 
Arjuna has betrayed the failings of a 
highly successful individual who gives no 
importance to anything but his own self. 

Secondly, this statement did not escape 
the notice of Sri Krsna but, being an 
excellent teacher, he did not check him 
then. He wanted this tendency in Arjuna 
to go to its logical end and reach a state of 
impasse from which he will not be able to 
proceed any further with the egoistic 
attitude. Unless a question arises in the 
mind of the student himself, the teacher 
cannot teach. Therefore, realizing that if 
he hauled up Arjuna at this point he would 
not understand the depth of his deviation, 
Sri Krsna allows his pupil to proceed a 
little further, until it dawns on him that 
he has come to a dead end. When he 
breaks down completely in utter confusion, 
then only will he look back on his path 
and ask the teacher, ‘Where did I go 
wrong ? ’ That is the time when truth 
should be taught ; so the excellent teacher 
waits for Arjuna to continue. 

And Arjuna continues, 

I would like to scan those who are assembled 
here, ready to fight ; to measure and assess 
people whom I knew to be just and moral, but 
who have become well-wishers of and desirous 



of pleasing this evil-minded son of Dhrtara^tra, 
by fighting on his side. 0 

Arjuna takes a further step on the 
wrong track by saying that the opponents 
are ignorant and evil-intentioned people 
who have the temerity to take up arms 
against him. So the first sprouting of the 
seed of ego in kaih maya saha yoddhavyam 
has now become a full grown plant when 
he refers to his opponents as wicked, 
durbuddheh . Under the excitement and 

A 

stress of the imminent battle Arjuna is no 
more able to cover his innate feeling of 
egoistic pride and over- confidence. But he 
is still on the border-line, and cannot be 
said to have exposed himself fully as a 
spiritually undeveloped person. He has 
not yet realized the full extent of his own 
weakness, and the teacher is quietly 
watching the movements of his mind. 

In a most unassuming and innocent 
manner, Krsna follows Arj una’s command 
like an obedient charioteer. He stations 
the chariot at a place in front of Bhlsma, 
Drona and all the rulers of the front rank 
and says, ‘Arjuna, see all the Kauravas 
assembled here .’ 10 The suggestion is, ‘See 
them all in the right perspective’. 

What does Arjuna see ? Arjuna sees 
standing there on both the sides, people 
who are verily like his father and grand- 
fathers, his teachers, uncles, brothers, sons, 
grand-sons and friends ; fathers-in-law, as 
well as people who have been his well 
wishers and benefactors. As soon as he 
sees them in this light, he finds that 
(except perhaps, Duryodhana) all the rest 
are his kith and kin, near and dear ones, 
without whom life is not worth living. He 
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now sees only the relationship between 
himself as a human being and all the 
others on the opposite side, in the order of 
reverence and human ties. 

The seemingly innocent action of the 
teacher was calculated to give a new slant 
to Arj una’s thoughts. Arjuna made at first 
a slight deviation by equating the fight with 
himself, and thought all those not on the 
side of the Pandavas to be crooks. When 
Sri Krsna realized that he was not looking 
at things in a proper perspective, he forced 
him to see his opponents in all human 
relationships, and not as wicked people 
hostile to him. 

Arjuna? s loss of self-confidence 

Arjuna now experiences, perhaps for 
the first time in his life, a sudden invasion 
of feelings which he is unable to resist. 
The Gita brings out the dramatic sudden- 
ness of this phenomenon (which can 
happen to any man at any time in his life) 
through a few quick strokes. Seeing all 
the relatives and friends, Arjuna was 
absolutely saturated, as it were, with pity 
and, in great sorrow spoke these words: 

O Kr$na ! seeing my kinsmen all gathered 
here, longing for battle (it has dawned on him 
that his relatives and friends are not assembled 
for a friendly meeting but to kill one another), 
my limbs give way, my mouth is parched, my 
whole frame is shivering and the hairs on my 
body stand on end. 

My bow, Gan diva, is slipping from my hand ; 
I have no longer any hold on it. My skin is 
burning all over. I have so totally lost control 
of myself that I cannot even stand upright. My 
head is reeling, my mind wandering, so that the 
concentration of mind and will necessary to 
start this fight is gone. I am not myself any more. 

O Kesava ! I see only evil signs, all 
inauspicious omens around me. Nor do I see 
any good, advantage or gain of any kind coming 
out of this war in which I shall be forced to 
kill my own relatives. 

Look, Kr§na, I do not desire victory, nor do 
I want dominion and all the luxuries and enjoy- 

s 



ments which go along with it. O Govinda, 
what shall I do with this kingdom, what shall I 
do with these pleasures ? Of what use will 
these things or even life be to us ?ti 

At this point there is no positive 
spiritual realization in Arj una’s mind that 
the soul is superior to the world and its 
goods ; he is merely prepared to give up 
everything in the world just to avoid the 
battle. There is no high realization but 
only total confusion and weakness which 
he is trying to justify. 

Two types of ignorance 

In terms of Vedantic thought, we may 
say that Arjuna has been overcome by 
spiritual ignorance. Ajnana is a concrete, 
tangible power with two aspects, dvararia 
fiakti and viksepa tokti, of which the 
classical example is the illusory experience 
of seeing a snake in the rope. This 
process is regarded as anirvacamya or 
indescribable, for it is inexplicable how one 
experiences something neither absolutely 
real (which is never contradicted, but the 
snake is contradicted on closer inspection) 
nor absolutely unreal (which is never 
experienced, but the snake is experienced 
for the time being). This ignorance hast 
the capacity to hide the true nature and 
qualities of the real thing (rope) as well as 
the capacity to project some other thing 
and qualities (snake) on it. To cover up 
the adhisthana or ground, and next to 
deviate and diversify on it, is precisely the 
nature of bhrama or illusory perception 
atasminstadbuddhih — ‘that which it is not, 
you think it to be’. 

Arj una’s ajnana was his failure to see 
the situation in the correct perspective he 
had been seeing it up till now. The truth 
was that injustice had been done to the 
Pandavas and the right attitude for a 
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ksatriya, though not for a jnanl or sannyast, 
should be to fight for justice and equity in 
society. But at that critical moment, when 
he saw his relatives arrayed against each 
other, he lost his clear sight of the principles 
for which he had come to fight, and began 
seeing only human relations and the price 
he had to pay for defending the right. 
Emotional considerations clouded his 
understanding. The dvarana of reality is 
that his intellectual conviction regarding 
fighting in the cause of justice, dhanna - 
yuddha, is clouded. Right understanding 
here is related to the Dharma of a ksatriya 
and not necessarily to the ultimate goal of 
life, and that has been covered up. The 
dvarana sakti of ajndna started operating 
as soon as he gave prime importance to 
himself as, T, Arjuna, the mightiest of the 
mighty, etc’. And the veiling of truth has 
gone on to the point where he says that he 
finds only ‘my own’ people ranged against 
‘me’, and is overcome by pity and misery. 
This completes the description of the 
dvarana aspect of ajndna 

Ajndna does not stop here. Life would 
have been much simpler and better if we 
had stopped at, ‘I don’t know what it is’ ; 
but we immediately add, ‘It is a snake’ and 
start acting accordingly. The superimposi- 
tion of something else or appearance on the 
ground, which it is not, due to the law of 
association, resemblance or similarity, is the 
viksepa sakti of ajndna. The explanation 
and understanding of these two processes 
take time, but in actual happening they are 
simultaneous. The false projection is that 
not only is Arjuna not prepared to fight 
for the right any more, but that he is 
submitting a series of philosophical reasons 
for not doing so, thereby painting himself 
in very noble colours by implying that he is 
not so greedy, heartless, merciless etc. Trying 
to rationalize the weaknesses of his 
character, and acting emotionally, he takes 
recourse to all sorts of excuses. In place 



of true reasons, he advances false reasons 
for the war, such as kingdom, pleasures 
etc., and abjures them. 

Ar funds self-defence 

Through these wrong or false arguments 
he tries to build up his image in his own 
estimation. Listen to his oratorical bombast : 

O Janardana, what joy can we derive from 
killing the sons of Dhrtara$tra ? Sin alone 
will take hold of us as a result of slaying 
these desperadoes. 

Therefore, Ma!dhava, we ought not to kill 
our kinsmen, the sons of Dhrtara$tra, for how 
shall we obtain happiness after slaying our own 
relatives ? 

Although these people with their understanding 
overpowered by greed ( lobhopahata-cetasah ), 
see no guilt in the decay of families and 
hostility to friends, why should we, O Janardana, 
who see clearly the evils involved in the 
destruction of one’s clan, not turn away from 
this sin ?ia 

‘The other party does not see things in 
the correct perspective because their 
intelligence has been undermined by 
inordinate desire and ambition ; but we, 
on the other hand, are enlightened people 
and know what is good and bad. Why do 
we overlook the inherent crime and sin of 
this action of ours and not think of 
desisting from it ?’ This is Arjuna’s chief 
argument. 

It may be asked: if a person does not 
see his fault, how can he be subject to 
sin ? The answer is that whether he sees 
it or not, if his action transgresses the 
moral laws of the universe and the ethical 
principles of society, sin will accrue to him. 
The difference is that the sin being 
committed unknowingly will be less in 
intensity and will cause less damage to the 
doer than if done wilfully. The 

Dhartarastras are unenlightened people, 

12- Gua 1.36-38 
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their minds being blinded by self-interest, 
but the actions they do are extremely 

grave. At the end of the Mahabharata 

♦ 

they did reap the fruits of their evil deeds. 
Whatever their motives and whatever the 
loyalist motives of their supporters, being 
on the side of adharma , they suffered total 
destruction as a result of their actions. 

Next Arjuna turns a sociologist and 
marshals some sociological arguments 
against war. 

On the decay of the family, the immemorial 
religious traditions of the family disappear. On 
the destruction of family traditions,' evil 
overtakes the entire family.13 

Kuladharma is ageless — every family has 
to uphold certain norms of conduct 
consisting of religious rituals like the 
panca-mahdyajna , 14 varna-asrama dharma , 

and practice of other customs, besides the 
inculcation of certain virtues irrespective 
of caste and stage of life, laid down by the 
Dharma-Sastras, called samdnya-dharma. 15 
When the family is wiped out, the values 
of Dharma encased in its functioning will 
perish. And when dharma or moral law is 
disregarded, then obviously adharma, 

13. Gita 1.40 

14. The panca-rna, the five-fold debt of man, 
can be discharged only by performing the deva- 
yajna, rsi-ycijna, pitr-yajha, nr-yajha and bhuta- 
yajna, or daily sacrifice to the gods who have 
created and sustained us ; teaching and repetition 
of scriptures to preserve the spiritual heritage 
handed down by the seers ; libations to the 
ancestors who are our progenitors; sharing of 
food with the hungry who constitute the community 
in which we live ; feeding the animal kingdom on 
which we depend for existence. 

15 • cf srfa: i 

Manu-Smrti 6.6.92 

‘For individual perfection the tenfold mark 
of dharma or ethical qualities of righteousness 
must be exhibited: fortitude, forgiveness, 

equanimity, probity, purity, self-restraint, reason- 
ableness, truth and freedom from anger.’ 



immorality will reign the land. Arjuna 
continues : 

When adharma preponderates, O Kr$na, the 
women of the family become impure and, with 
the corruption of women, O Var$neya, ensues 
intermixture of castes.16 

In war when men are killed, the women 
of their families would be captured and 
made slaves of the victors. When there is 
nothing to protect and control them, the 
dignity and virtue of the woman will be 
violated and the end result will be a cultural 
crisis. For the progeny resulting from 
varna-sahkara, inter-mixture of castes, will 
give rise to a race of people who cannot 
be integrated with the existing framework 
of society. 

Aryan culture was maintained by the 
institution of jatU dharma. The brahmanas 
formed the brain-trust of society, an 
intellectual group to give knowledge, 
guidance, inspiration to society. The 
ksatriyas were the executive power to 
implement the rules and laws in society. 
The vaisyas earned and invested wealth to 
fulfil the material needs of society. And 
the sudras maintained the social structure 
by operating the social- service machinery. 
To a society which was built on such a 
system with the four castes as its pillars, 
confusion of castes, vama-sahkara, was a 
serious matter. Nay, more: it has even 

eschatological repercussions, as Arjuna 
points out next: 

This intermingling of castes will drag the 
destroyers of the race as well as the race itself 
into hell. And surely the manes of the race, 
deprived of offerings of rice-balls and water 
libations, will also fall.*? 

To maintain the sanctity of this tradition 
the ancient law books hold that the 

16. Gita 1.41 

17. Gita 1.42 
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progeny resulting from varna-sahkara has 
no right to perform srnddha , offering of 
libations for the manes, because being 
born of cultural admixture, he does not 
have that cultural continuity to appreciate 
the values of his ancestors. Thus, being 
deprived of libations, the manes will also 
suffer, that is, suggestively, the principles 
they represented will lose their hold on 
successive generations, and values of life 
will be totally changed. 



The Yoga of Despondency 



After a series of arguments like this, in 
which he displays considerable oratorical 
skill but lack of wisdom, Arjuna brings 
them to a conclusion by suggesting a kind 
of satyagraha, non-resistance, or self- 
immolation as the alternative. He says: 



challenged him. His ajfiana was operating 
to magnify his own prowess. The teacher, 
knowing him to have gone wrong, prompted 
him to look at his own people. The avarana 
aspect of ajfiana fell upon his soul when his 
perspective shifted to his close relationship 
with his opponents rather than to the 
injustice done, and, consequently, he lost 
his courage. The viksepa aspect of ajfiana 
started operating when he started defending 
his error — spinning out plausible arguments 
to enable him to run away from the situation 
of the battle. 

The Gita concludes the first chapter with 
the picture of Arjuna seated in the chariot 
unarmed, overpowered by sorrow. 

Having spoken these words, on the plain of 
battle, Arjuna threw down his bow and arrows, 
and with his mind completely overwhelmed with 
grief, sank down on the seat of the chariot. 19 



Truly, it would be far better for me if I 
remain unarmed and offer no resistance, while 
the sons of Dhrtara$tra armed with weapons 
slay me in this battle. 1 9 

So Arjuna declares that he is no longer 
prepared to fight. Before the war started 
he had been spoiling for the fight, and had 
called Krsna and other peace-makers 
names. In his eagerness to start the battle 
he had asked his chariot to be placed 
between the two marshalled forces to see 
the opponents who had so recklessly 



18 * srfe irnrsriftaTOrarpr strzmm: i 

Gita 1.46 



Thus Arjuna who had been ready to 
strike the first blow in battle, has been 
brought now to the last stage of dejection 
and despondency. His egoism has been 
crushed and his inner life has reached a 
breaking point. It is at such breaking points 
that divine Light streams in ; God’s grace 
comes when egoistic resistance stops. 

The first chapter has been aptly termed 
vimda-yoga> the Yoga of Despondency. 
This yoga of anguish prepares the ground 
for all the other yogas that Krsna teaches 
in the remaining seventeen chapters of the 
Gita. 
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PALLIM AN GAL : AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL 

RECONSTRUCTION 

(Illustrated) 

SWAMI SMARANANANDA 



Bharati is a mother of three children. 
Her husband lay ill. With no other earning 
member in the family, she was driven to 
desperation. What is the use of living this 
way ? She decided to end her life and 
took poison. People around referred the 
matter to the Swamis of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, working on village development 
projects in the area. She was taken to a 
hospital. In the meanwhile, her husband, 
now a little better, started working on a 
building project as a day-labourer. But 
cruel fate was against him. A cement bag 
fell on him and he lay dead. 

Bharati, fully recovered now, had 
nowhere to go. In 1978 when floods 
ravaged the districts of West Bengal, her 
little cottage in the district of Hooghly 
had been washed away. The Ramakrishna 
Mission which conducted relief in various 
districts, took up in addition a house 
building project in the district of Hooghly. 
Bharati got one of these houses. But, now, 
how was she to live and bring up her three 
children ? 

‘Pallimangal’, a rural reconstruction 
project started in the area by the Mission 
as a follow-up action, came to her rescue. 
She was trained in weaving and was 
provided a hobby loom. Her son, studying 
in school, too learnt the work. Now they 
weave dusters, towels, and earn nearly 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 300 a month. Bharati, 
though a widow, now looks at the future 
with hope. With her two sons and a 
daughter studying in school and also adding 
to the common pool of the family income, 
she has now settled down to a new way of 

life, 



This is only one of the stories of the 
many families in the area, about a sick 
husband, the only earning member in the 
family, or about a destitute woman, 
deserted by her husband and burdened 
with children — stories about poor villagers 
left with no hope, with only darkness 
surrounding them all round. They depict 
the true picture of Indian village life: 
marginal farmers in the clutches of village 
money-lenders and praying for the mercies 
of the rain god, day-labourers getting work 
only for 120 days in a year, whole families 
living on starvation diet for days together, 
handicapped children left uncared for, 
village artisans compelled to sell their 
products to wholesalers at throw-away 
prices. 

The call of Swami Vivekananda 

The inspiration for the social service 
activities of the Ramakrishna Mission 
comes from the vision and message of 
Swami Vivekananda. Nearly a century 
back Swamiji declared: ‘Remember that 

the nation lives in the cottage. But, alas! 
nobody ever did anything for them. . . . Can 
you raise them ? Can you give them back 
their lost individuality without making 
them lose their innate spiritual nature 7’ 1 

He wanted the new India to arise ‘out 
of the peasants* cottage, grasping the 
plough ; out of the huts of the fisherman, 



1* Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1973) Vol, 5, 

Pp. 29-30 




